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Editorial 


There have been some criticisms of our publishing Simone 
Weil’s essay, or series of pensées on The Fallacy of Personal 
Rights. These are mostly on the grounds that it involves heavy 
going for some readers. The point about heavy going may be 
true. But we ask you not to skip it. Whatever you make of her 
vital, pregnant sentences, ‘written in blood’, you will appreciate 
that she is very much to the point for what is being discussed in 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. It is part of the privilege and 
duty of a serious monthly to be the vehicle for original philo- 
sophical thought from time to time. 


Sir Herbert Read’s letters to Edward Dahlberg about D. H. 
Lawrence should cause some debate. Lawrence has emerged 
from his fridge and even become a general university subject. 
Yet the thought of fitting Lawrence into any ‘canon’ of novelists 
is a little disconcerting to those who can remember the times 
before he died. In his first blossom he seemed an elemental 
force, his books were solidified chunks of the life-stream rather 
than ‘novels’. The classicists and lovers of form must always feel 
distrustful of this great barbarian. So doubtless must philo- 
sophers who, to him, were bloodless and cerebral anyway. 
The revival of Lawrence has obvious links with the new voices 
of protest about society. But here we must be careful. Law- 
rence’s life forces could have been Nazi as easily as democratic. 
The State in any historical form — including the Welfare State - 
would have appeared to Lawrence as a grey business of mech- 
anized monkeys. The hairy prophet is important for those who 
feel there are limits to what the State can give us, even in the 
most favourable circumstances. 


Missing from this number is any comment about Paul 
Slickey. As he was the main topic of the pibble-pabble in the 
forum last month, readers may be disappointed. We expect to 
print views for and against him next month when people’s 
feelings have calmed down. 
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The Fallacy of Personal 
Rights (IT) 


Simone Weil 


ally to that of the person, for rights are related to personal 
things. They are on that level. 

It is much worse still if the word ‘personal’ is added to the 
word ‘rights’, thus implying the rights of the personality to what 
is called full expression. In that case the tone that colours the 
cry of the oppressed would be even meaner than bargaining. 
It would be the tone of envy. 

For the full expression of personality depends upon its being 
inflated by social prestige; it is a social privilege. No one 
mentions this to the masses when haranguing them about 
personal rights. They are told the opposite; and their minds 
have not enough analytic power to perceive this truth clearly 
for themselves. But they feel it; their everyday experience 
makes them certain of it. 

However, this is not a reason for them to reject the slogan. 
To the dimmed understanding of our age there seems nothing 
odd in claiming an equal share of privilege for everybody - an 
equal share in things whose essence is privilege. The claim is 
both absurd and base; absurd because privilege is, by definition, 
inequality; and base because it is not worth claiming. 

But the category of men who formulate claims, and every- 
thing else, the men who have the monopoly of language, is a 
category of privileged people. They are not the ones to say that 
privilege is unworthy to be desired. They don’t think so and, 
in any case, it would be indecent for them to say it. 

Many indispensable truths, which could save men, go un- 
spoken for reasons of this kind; those who could utter them 
cannot formulate them and those who could formulate them 
cannot utter them. If politics were taken seriously, finding a 
remedy for this would be one of its more urgent problems. 


Tas notion of rights, by its very mediocrity, leads on natur- 
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In an unstable society the privileged have a bad conscience. 
Some of them hide it behind a defiant air and say to the masses: 
‘It is quite appropriate that I should possess privileges which 
you are denied.’ Others benevolently profess: ‘I claim for all of 
you an equal share in the privileges I enjoy.’ 

The first attitude is odious. The second is silly, and also too 
easy. 

Both of them equally encourage the people down the road of 
evil, away from their true and unique good, which they do not 
possess but to which, in a sense, they are so close. They are far 
closer than those who bestow pity on them to an authentic 
good, which could be a source of beauty and truth and joy and 
fulfilment. But not having reached it and not knowing how to, 
this good might as well be infinitely far away. Those who 
speak for the people and to them are incapable of under- 
standing either their distress or what an overflowing good is 
almost within their reach. And, for the people, it is indis- 
pensable to be understood. 

Affliction is by its nature inarticulate. The afflicted silently 
beseech to be given the words to express themselves. There are 
times when they are given none; but there are also times when 
they are given words, but ill-chosen ones, because those who 
choose them know nothing of the affliction they would interpret. 

Usually, they are far removed from it by the circumstances 
of their life; but even if they are in close contact with it or 
have recently experienced it themselves, they are still remote 
from it because they put it at a distance at the first possible 
moment. 

Thought revolts from contemplating affliction, to the same 
degree that living flesh recoils from death. A stag advancing 
voluntarily step by step to offer itself to the teeth of a pack of 
hounds is about as probable as an act of attention directed 
towards a real affliction, which is close at hand, on the part of 
a mind which is free to avoid it. 

But that which is indispensable to the good and is im- 
possible naturally is always possible supernaturally. 


* * * 


Supernatural good is not a sort of supplement to natural 
good, as we are told, with support from Aristotle, for our 
greater comfort. It would be nice if this were true, but it is not. 
In all the crucial problems of human existence the only 
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choice is between supernatural good on the one hand and evil 
on the other. 

To put into the mouth of the afflicted words from the 
vocabulary of middle values, such as democracy, rights, 
personality, is to offer them something which can bring them 
no good and will inevitably do them much harm. 

These notions do not dwell in heaven; they hang in the 
middle air, and for this very reason they cannot root them- 
selves in the earth. 

It is the light falling continually from heaven which alone 
gives a tree the energy to send powerful roots deep into the 
earth. The tree is really rooted in the sky. 

It is only what comes from heaven that can make a real 
impress on the earth. 

In order to provide an armour for the afflicted, one must put 
into their mouths only those words whose rightful abode is in 
heaven, beyond heaven, in the other world. There is no fear of 
its being impossible. Affliction disposes the soul to welcome and 
avidly drink in everything which comes from there. For these pro- 
ducts it is not consumers but producers who are in short supply. 

The test for suitable words is easily recognized and applied. 
The afflicted are overwhelmed with evil and starving for good. 
The only words suitable for them are those which express 
nothing but good, in its pure state. It is easy to discriminate. 
Words which can be associated with something signifying an 
evil are alien to pure good. We are criticizing a man when we 
say: ‘He puts his person forward’; therefore the person is 
alien to good. We can speak of an abuse of democracy; there- 
fore democracy is alien to good. To possess a right implies the 
possibility of making good or bad use of it; therefore rights are 
alien to good. On the other hand it is always and everywhere 
good to fulfil an obligation. Truth, beauty, justice, com- 
passion are always and everywhere good. 

For the aspirations of the afflicted, if we wish to be sure of 
using the right words, all that is necessary is to confine our- 
selves to those words and phrases which always, everywhere, 
in all circumstances express only the good. 

This is one of the only two services which can be rendered to 
the afflicted with words. The other is to find the words which 
express the truth of their affliction, the words which can give 
resonance, through the crust of external circumstances, to the 
cry which is always inaudible: ‘Why am I being hurt?’ 
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For this, they cannot count upon men of talent, personality, 
celebrity, or even genius in the sense in which the word is 
usually employed, which assimilates it to talent. They can 
count only upon men of the very highest genius: the poet of 
the Iliad, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Shakespeare as he was when 
he wrote Lear, or Racine when he wrote Phédre. There are not 
very many of them. 

But there are many human beings only poorly or moderately 
endowed by nature, who seem infinitely inferior not merely to 
Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Shakespeare and Racine but 
also to Virgil, Corneille and Hugo, but who nevertheless 
inhabit the realm of impersonal good where the latter poets 
never set foot. 

A village idiot in the literal sense of the word, if he really 
loves truth, is infinitely superior to Aristotle in his thought, 
even though he never utters anything but inarticulate murmurs. 
He is infinitely closer to Plato than Aristotle ever was. He has 
genius, while only the word talent applies to Aristotle. If a 
fairy offered to change his destiny for one resembling Aris- 
totle’s he would be wise to refuse unhesitatingly. But he does 
not know this. And nobody tells him. Everybody tells him the 
contrary. But he must be told. Idiots, men without talent, 
men whose talent is average or only a little more, must be 
encouraged if they possess genius. We need not be afraid of 
making them proud, because love of truth is always 
accompanied by humility. Real genius is nothing else but the 
supernatural virtue of humility in the domain of thought. 

What is needed is to cherish the growth of genius, with a 
warm and tender respect, and not, as the men of 1789 proposed, 
to encourage the flowering of talents. For it is only heroes of 
real purity, the saints and geniuses, who can help the afflicted. 
But the help is obstructed by a screen which is formed between 
the two by the men of talent, intelligence, energy, character, or 
strong personality. The screen must not be damaged, but put 
aside as gently and imperceptibly as possible. The far more 
dangerous screen of the collective must be broken by abolishing 
every part of our institutions and customs which harbours 
the party spirit in any form whatsoever. Neither a personality 
nor a party is ever responsive either to truth or to affliction. 


* * 





* 


There is a natural alliance between truth and affliction, 
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because both of them are mute suppliants, eternally con- 
demned to stand speechless in our presence. 

Just as a vagrant accused of stealing a carrot from a field 
stands before a comfortably seated judge who keeps up an 
elegant flow of queries, comments and witticisms while the 
accused is unable to stammer a word, so truth stands before an 
intelligence which is concerned with the elegant manipulation 
of opinions. 

It is always language that formulates opinions, even when 
there are no words spoken. The natural faculty called intelli- 
gence is concerned with opinion and language. Language 
expresses relations; but it expresses only a few, because its 
operation needs time. When it is confused and vague, without 
precision or order, when the speaker or listener is deficient in 
the power of holding a thought in his mind, then language is 
empty or almost empty of any real relational content. When it 
is perfectly clear, precise, rigorous, ordered, when it is ad- 
dressed to a mind which is capable of keeping a thought 
present while it adds another to it and of keeping them both 
present while it adds a third, and so on, then in such a case 
language can hold a fairly rich content of relations. But like 
all wealth, this relative wealth is abject poverty compared with 
the perfection which alone is desirable. 

At the very best, a mind enclosed in language is in prison. It 
is limited to the number of relations which words can make 
simultaneously present to it; and remains in ignorance of 
thoughts which involve the combination of a greater number. 
These thoughts are outside language, they are unformulable, 
although they are perfectly rigorous and clear and although 
every one of the relations they involve is capable of precise 
expression in words. So the mind moves in a closed space of 
partial truth, which may be larger or smaller, without ever 
being able so much as to glance at what is outside. 

If a captive mind is unaware of being in prison, it is living in 
error. If it has recognized the fact, even for the tenth of a 
second, and then quickly forgotten it in order to avoid suffering, 
it is living in falsehood. Men of the most brilliant intelligence 
can be born, live and die in error and falsehood. In them, 
intelligence is neither a good, nor even an asset. The difference 
between more or less intelligent men is like the difference 
between criminals condemned to life imprisonment in smaller 
or larger cells. The intelligent man who is proud of his intelli- 
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gence is like a condemned man who is proud of his large cell. 

A man whose mind feels that it is captive would prefer to 
blind himself to the fact. But if he hates falsehood, he will not 
do so; and in that case he will have to suffer a lot. He will beat 
his head against the wall until he faints. He will come to again 
and look with terror at the wall, until one day he begins 
afresh to beat his head against it; and once again he will faint. 
And so on endlessly and without hope. One day he will wake up 
on the other side of the wall. 

Perhaps he is still in a prison, although a larger one. No 
matter. He has found the key; he knows the secret which breaks 
down every wall. He has passed beyond what men call intelli- 
gence, into the beginning of wisdom. 

The mind which is enclosed within language can possess 
only opinions. The mind which has learned to grasp thoughts 
which are inexpressible because of the number of relations they 
combine, although they are more rigorous and clearer than 
anything that can be expressed in the most precise language, 
such a mind has reached the point where it already dwells in 
truth. It possesses certainty and unclouded faith. And it 
matters little whether its original intelligence was great or 
small, whether its prison cell was narrow or wide. All that 
matters is that it has come to the end of its intelligence, such as 
it was, and has passed beyond it. A village idiot is as close to 
truth as a child prodigy. The one and the other are separated 
from it only by a wall. But the only way into truth is through 
one’s own annihilation; through dwelling a long time in a 
state of extreme and total humiliation. 

It is the same barrier which keeps us from understanding 
affliction. Just as truth is a different thing from opinion, so 
affliction is a different thing from suffering. Affliction is a 
device for pulverizing the soul; the man who falls into it is like 
a workman who gets caught up in a machine. He is no longer 
a man but a torn and bloody rag on the teeth of a cog-wheel. 

The degree and type of suffering which constitutes affliction 
in the strict sense of the word varies greatly with different 
people. It depends chiefly upon the amount of vitality they 
start with and upon their attitude towards suffering. 

Human thought is unable to acknowledge the reality of 
affliction. To acknowledge the reality of affliction means saying 
to oneself: ‘I may lose at any moment, through the play of 
circumstances over which I have no control, anything what- 
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soever that I possess, including those things which are so 
intimately mine that I consider them as being myself. There is 
nothing that I might not lose. It could happen at any moment 
that what I am might be abolished and replaced by anything 
whatsoever of the filthiest and most contemptible sort.’ 

To be aware of this in the depth of one’s soul is to experience 
non-being. It is the state of extreme and total humiliation 
which is also the condition for passing over into truth. It is a 
death of the soul. This is why the naked spectacle of affliction 
makes the soul shudder as the flesh shudders at the proximity 
of death. 

We think piously of the dead when we evoke them in memory, 
or when we walk among graves, or when we see them decently 
laid out on a bed. But the sight of corpses lying about as on a 
battlefield can sometimes be both sinister and grotesque. It 
arouses horror. At the stark sight of death, the flesh recoils. 

When affliction is seen vaguely from a distance, either physi- 
cal or mental, so that it can be confused with simple suffering, 
it inspires in generous souls a tender feeling of pity. But if by 
chance it is suddenly revealed to them in all its nakedness as a 
corrosive force, a mutilation or leprosy of the soul, then people 
shiver and recoil. The afflicted themselves feel the same shock 
of horror at their own condition. 

To listen to someone is to put oneself in his place while he 
is speaking. To put oneself in the place of someone whose soul is 
corroded by affliction, or in near danger of it, is to annihilate 
oneself. It is more difficult than suicide would be for a happy 
child. Therefore the afflicted are not listened to. They are like 
someone whose tongue has been cut out and who occasionally 
forgets the fact. When they move their lips no ear perceives any 
sound. And they themselves soon sink into impotence in the use 
of language, because of the certainty of not being heard. 

That is why there is no hope for the vagrant as he stands 
before the magistrate. Even if, through his stammerings, he 
should utter a cry to pierce the soul, neither the magistrate nor 
the public will hear it. His cry is mute. And the afflicted are 
nearly always equally deaf to one another; and each of them, 
constrained by the general indifference, strives by means of 
self-delusion or forgetfulness to become deaf to his own self. 

Only by the supernatural working of grace can a soul pass 
through its own annihilation to the place where alone it can 
get the sort of attention which can attend to truth and to 
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affliction. It is the same attention which listens to both of them. 
The name of this intense, pure, disinterested, gratuitous, 
generous attention is love. 

Because affliction and truth need the same kind of attention 
before they can be heard, the spirit of justice and the spirit of 
truth are one. The spirit of justice and truth is nothing else but 
a certain kind of attention, which is pure love. 

Thanks to an eternal and providential decree, everything 
produced by a man in every sphere, when he is ruled by the 
spirit of justice and truth, is endowed with the radiance of 
beauty. 

Beauty is the supreme mystery of this world. It is a gleam 
which attracts the attention and yet does nothing to hold it. 
Beauty always promises, but never gives anything; it stimu- 
lates hunger but has no nourishment for the part of the soul 
which looks in this world for sustenance. It feeds only the part 
of the soul that gazes. While exciting desire, it makes clear that 
there is nothing in it to be desired, because the one thing we 
want is that it should not change. If one does not seek means to 
evade the exquisite anguish it inflicts, then desire is gradually 
transformed into love; and one begins to acquire the faculty of 
pure and disinterested attention. 

In proportion to the hideousness of affliction is the supreme 
beauty of its true representation. Even in recent times one can 
point to Phédre, L’Ecole des Femmes, Lear, and the poems of 
Villon; but far better examples are the plays of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, and far better still, the Jliad, the book of Job and 
certain folk poems; and far beyond these again are the accounts 
of the Passion in the Gospels. The radiance of beauty illumines 
affliction with the light of the spirit of justice and love, which is 
the only light by which human thought can confront affliction 
and report the truth of it. 

And it sometimes happens that a fragment of inexpressible 
truth is reflected in words which, although they cannot hold the 
truth that inspired them, have nevertheless so perfect a formal 
correspondence with it that every mind seeking that truth 
finds support in them. Whenever this happens a gleam of 
beauty illumines the words. 

Everything which originates from pure love is lit with the 
radiance of beauty. 

Beauty can be perceived, though very dimly and mixed with 
many false substitutes, within the cell where all human thought 
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is at first imprisoned. And upon her rest all the hopes of truth 
and justice, with tongue cut out. She, too, has no language; she 
does not speak; she says nothing. But she has a voice to cry 
out. She cries out and points to truth and justice who are dumb, 
like a dog who barks to bring people to his master lying un- 
conscious in the snow. 

Justice, truth and beauty are sisters and comrades. With 
three such beautiful words we have no need to look for any 
others. 


* * * 


Justice consists in seeing that no harm is done to men. 
Whenever a man cries inwardly: ‘Why am I being hurt?’ 
harm is being done to him. He is often mistaken when he 
tries to define the harm, and why and by whom it is being 
inflicted on him. But the cry itself is infallible. 

The other cry, which we hear so often:‘Why has the other 
fellow got more than I have?” refers to rights. We must learn to 
distinguish between the two cries and to do all that is possible, 
as gently as possible, to hush the second one, with the help of a 
code of justice, regular tribunals, and the police. Minds 
capable of solving problems of this kind can be formed in a law 
school. 

But the cry ‘Why am I being hurt?’ raises quite different 
problems, for which the spirit of truth, justice and love is 
indispensable. 

In every soul the cry to be delivered from evil is incessant. 
The Lord’s Prayer addresses it to God. But God has power to 
deliver from evil only the eternal part of the soul of those who 
have made real and direct contact with him. The rest of the 
soul, and the entire soul of whoever has not received the grace 
of real and direct contact with God, is at the mercy of men’s 
caprice and the hazards of circumstance. 

Therefore it is for men to see that men are preserved from 
harm. 

When harm is done to a man, real evil enters into him; not 
merely pain and suffering, but the actual horror of evil. Just as 
men have the power of transmitting good to one another, so 
they have the power to transmit evil. One may transmit evil to a 
human being by flattering him or giving him comforts and 
pleasures; but most often men transmit evil to other men by 
doing them harm. 
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Nevertheless, eternal wisdom does not abandon the soul 
entirely to the mercy of chance and men’s caprice. The harm 
inflicted on a man by a wound from outside sharpens his thirst 
for the good and thus there automatically arises the possibility 
of a cure. If the wound is deep, the thirst is for good in its 
purest form. The part of the soul which cries ‘Why am I being 
hurt?’ is on the deepest level and even in the most corrupt of 
men it remains from earliest infancy perfectly intact and totally 
innocent. 

To maintain justice and preserve men from all harm means 
first of all to prevent harm being done to them. For those to 
whom harm has been done, it means to efface the material 
consequences by putting them in a place where the wound, if 
it is not too deep, may be cured naturally by a spell of well- 
being. But for those in whom the wound is a laceration of the 
soul it means further, and above all, to offer them good in its 
purest form to assuage their thirst. 

Sometimes it may be necessary to inflict harm in order to 
stimulate this thirst before assuaging it, and that is what 
punishment is for. Men who are so estranged from the good 
that they seek to spread evil everywhere can only be re- 
integrated with the good by having harm inflicted upon them. 
This must be done until the completely innocent part of their 
soul awakens with the surprised cry ‘Why am I being hurt?’ 
The innocent part of the criminal’s soul must then be fed to 
make it grow until it becomes able to judge and condemn his 
past crimes and at last, by the help of grace, to forgive them. 
With this the punishment is completed; the criminal has been 
reintegrated with the good and should be publicly and 
solemnly reintegrated with society. 

That is what punishment is. Even capital punishment, 
although it excludes reintegration with society in the literal 
sense, should be the same thing. Punishment is solely a method 
of procuring pure good for men who do not desire it. The art of 
punishing is the art of awakening in a criminal, by pain or 
even death, the desire for pure good. 


. * * 
But we have lost all idea of what punishment is. We are not 


aware that its purpose is to procure good for a man. For us it 
stops short with the infliction of harm. That is why there is one, 
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and only one, thing in modern society more hideous than 
crime — namely, repressive justice. 

To make the idea of repressive justice the main motive of 
war or revolt is inconceivably dangerous. It is necessary to use 
fear as a deterrent against the criminal activity of cowards; but 
that repressive justice, as we ignorantly conceive it to-day, 
should be made the motive of heroes is appalling. 

All talk of chastisement, punishment, retribution or punitive 
justice nowadays always refers solely to the basest kind of 
revenge. 

The treasure of suffering and violent death, which Christ 
chose for himself and which he so often offers to those he loves, 
means so little to us that we throw it to those whom we least 
esteem, knowing that they will make nothing of it and having 
no intention of helping them to discover its value. 

For criminals, true punishment; for those whom affliction 
has bitten deep into the soul, such help as may bring them to 
quench their thirst at the supernatural springs; for everyone 
else, some well-being, a great deal of beauty, and protection 
from those who would harm him; in every sphere, a strict 
curb upon the chatter of lies, propaganda and opinion, and the 
encouragement of a silence in which truth can germinate and 
grow; this is what is due to men. 

To ensure that they get it, we can only count upon those who 
have passed beyond a certain barrier, and it may be objected 
that they are too few in number. Probably there are not many 
of them, but they are no object for statistics, because most of 
them are hidden. Pure good from heaven only reaches the 
earth in imperceptible quantities, whether in the individual 
soul or in society. The grain of mustard seed is ‘the least of all 
seeds’. Persephone ate only one grain of the pomegranate. A 
pearl buried deep in a field is not visible; neither is the yeast in 
dough. 

But just as the catalysts or bacteria, such as yeast, operate by 
their mere presence in chemical reactions, so in human affairs 
the invisible seed of pure good is decisive when it is put in the 
right place. 

How is it to be put there? 

Much could be done by those whose function it is to advise the 
public what to praise, what to admire, what to hope and strive 
and seek for. It would be a great advance if even a few of these 
makers of opinion were to resolve in their hearts to eschew 
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absolutely and without exception everything that is not pure 
good, perfection, truth, justice, love. 

It would be an even greater advance if the majority of those 
who possess to-day some fragments of spiritual authority were 
aware of their obligation never to hold up for human aspira- 
tion anything but the real good in its perfect purity. 


* * * 


By the power of words we always mean their power of 
illusion and error. But, thanks to a providential arrangement, 
there are certain words which possess, in themselves, when 
properly used, a virtue which illumines and lifts up towards the 
good. These are the words which refer to an absolute perfection 
which we cannot conceive. Since the proper use of these words 
involves not trying to make them fit any conception, it is in 
the words themselves, as words, that the power to enlighten and 
draw upward resides. What they express is beyond our con- 
ception. 

God and truth are such words; also justice, love, and good. 

It is dangerous to use words of this kind. They are like an 
ordeal. To use them legitimately one must avoid referring them 
to anything humanly conceivable and at the same time one 
must associate with them ideas and actions which are derived 
solely and directly from the light which they shed. Otherwise, 
everyone quickly recognizes them for lies. 

They are uncomfortable companions. Words like right, 
democracy and person are more accommodating and are 
therefore naturally preferred by even the best-intentioned of 
those who assume public functions. Public functions have no 
other meaning except the possibility of doing good to men, 
and those who assume them with good intentions do in fact 
want to procure good for their contemporaries; but they usually 
make the mistake of thinking they can begin by getting it at 
bargain prices. 

Words of the middle region, such as right, democracy, 
person, are valid in their own region, which is that of ordinary 
institutions. But for the sustaining inspiration of which all 
institutions are, as it were, the projection, a different language 
is needed. 

The subordination of the person to the collectivity is in the 
nature of things, like the inferiority of a gram to a kilogram on 
the scales. But there can be a scales on which the gram out- 
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weighs the kilogram. It is only necessary for one arm to be 
more than a thousand times as long as the other. The law of 
equilibrium easily overcomes an inequality of weight. But the 
lesser will never outweigh the greater unless the relation between 
them is regulated by the law of equilibrium. 

In the same way, there is no guarantee for democracy, or 
for the protection of the person against the collectivity, without 
a disposition of public life relating it to the higher good which 
is impersonal and unrelated to any political form. 

It is true that the word person is often applied to God. But in 
the passage where Christ offers God himself as an example to 
men of the perfection which they are told to achieve, he uses not 
only the image of a person but also, above all, that of an im- 
personal order: “That ye may be like the children of your Father 
which is in heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.’ 

Justice, truth and beauty are the image in our world of this 
impersonal and divine order of the universe. Nothing inferior to 
them is worthy to be the inspiration of men who accept the fact 
of death. 

Above those institutions which are concerned with pro- 
tecting rights and persons and democratic freedoms, others 
must be invented for the purpose of exposing and abolishing 
everything in contemporary life which buries the soul under 
injustice, lies and ugliness. 

They must be invented, for they are unknown, and it is 
impossible to doubt that they are indispensable. 





( Translated by Richard Rees) 





Letters to Edward Dahlberg 


On D. H. Lawrence 


Herbert Read 


Dear Edward : 

I must excuse myself for writing so disproportionately little 
about Joyce, but I am anxious to pass on to two writers whom I 
consider much more ambiguous and therefore much more in 
need of our questioning scrutiny - D. H. Lawrence and Henry 
James. The easiest transition is to Lawrence. I doubt if James 
ever became aware of the existence of Joyce -I know of no 
recorded judgement, but his attitude of disdain towards 
Dostoevsky would naturally have been extended to the author 
of Ulysses. He called Dostoevsky’s novels ‘fluid puddings’ ; which 
is much the same phrase that Lawrence used about Joyce’s 
work. ‘My God! What a clumsy olla putrida James Joyce is!’ he 
writes in one of his letters (to Maria and Aldous Huxley, 
August 15th, 1928). ‘Nothing but old fags and cabbage stumps 
of quotations from the Bible and the rest, stewed in the juice of 
deliberate, journalistic dirty-mindedness — what old and hard- 
worked staleness, masquerading as the all-new! This is no 
doubt the Band of Hope Lawrence, the Lawrence who remained 
a prude even when writing Lady Chatterley’s Lover (which might 
be called The Prude’s Revenge — revenge for those early years of 
pious repression). But Lawrence had an aesthetic bias, too; 
he found Joyce’s method, his writing, ‘too terribly would-be 
and done-on-purpose, utterly without spontaneity or real life.’ 
An aesthetic judgement of some kind lurks in such phrases, 
and it is one that we shall have to extend to Lawrence’s own 
work. However, let me, before I have done with Joyce, 
say this in defence of his olla putrida : if one takes a lucky dip 
into it, one will often find a delicious morsel in the spoon. His 
writing reminds me of that now so fashionable mode of painting 
associated with the name of Jackson Pollock. It looks like the 
dribbles and splashes made on a kitchen floor by a cook with 
Parkinson’s disease, and is actually produced by a similar pro- 
cess. The over-all effect is of no more aesthetic interest than 
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such a kitchen floor, but isolate a small patch no bigger than a 
hand and you have as often as not a design as exquisite as a 
fragment of Coptic textile, or a shard of Persian faience. I don’t 
see the painting as a whole, nor the novel as a whole, and I don’t 
believe a wholeness exists, in spite of Joyce’s own pretensions 
and the claim of his exegetes. But these fragments, which we 
accidentally unpiece from the chaos—they are bright and 
potent. 

A modest achievement, and that is why I would not devote 
more space to it. As for the putrid element, which is the real 
basis of Lawrence’s violent reaction (? and even of yours) — let 
us take it in the clinical spirit of our criticism. It is a monster that 
Lawrence himself struggled with, and the spectacle is of some 
interest. 

I shall maintain that I.awrence, all things considered, is the 
greatest ‘writer’ of our generation; but great, not as an artist, 
but as a moralist. He is a moralist of a pattern that is ancient 
enough to seem very new to us—a prophet of the Hebraic 
stature, fierce, passionate, and even inspired. As an artist, how- 
ever, he is not merely flawed: he is grotesque. 

He knew he was a moralist, and this drove him to assert (in 
his great dithyrambic sermon on Whitman) that the essential 
function of art is moral. ‘Not aesthetic, not decorative, not 
pastime and recreation. But moral. The essential function of art 
is moral.’ 

And then, as if slightly uneasy to have uttered such a brash 
challenge, he adds: 

‘But as a passionate, implicit morality, not didactic. A mora- 
lity which changes the blood, rather than the mind. Changes 
the blood first. The mind follows later, in the wake.’ 

What a blessed word implicit is! Some residue of aesthetic 
sensibility told Lawrence that the morality ought to be implicit 
in art (as it is implicit in Henry James’s art); but in his own 
work it is always blatantly explicit. And it is that that makes him 
a prophet rather than an artist. 

The novels are relentlessly crude, in plot, in characterization, 
in form and style and atmosphere —in everything that can 
justify the novel as a work of art. Had his novels not been 
vehicles for a very explicit morality - a new and a very neces- 
sary morality — they would never have been given serious con- 
sideration. (There is another reason, but to discuss it might be 
embarrassing to some worthy people: I mean that his novels 
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exude some ressentiment of the little man, perhaps of the provin- 
cial little man, of the little man who imagines that he is despised 
by women; so that people of this kind, who sense this strain in 
Lawrence, become his passionate advocates.) His novels have, 
of course, their patches of beauty — not accidental fragments, as 
in Ulysses, but deliberate patches, exercises in lyricism. They are 
frequent in early works like The White Peacock, dwindling as time 
went on, and almost totally absent from the tough-guy crudity 
of Lady Chatterley’s Lover (where in fiction is a figure of such 
grotesque crudity as Mellors, the erotic gamekeeper, Pan in 
corduroy breeches, a goat with a shotgun ?). But these are the 
extremes: the best of Lawrence’s work comes in his middle 
period, and we are asked to judge him by The Rainbow and 
Women in Love. Dr Leavis, in his recent book on Lawrence, 
claims that these are the greatest novels in the English language; 
and Angus Wilson, reviewing Dr Leavis’s book in Encounter, 
says that Women in Love ‘has a form as strict as some court 
dance’. A court dance! Perhaps a folk dance, to the music of 
scrannel pipes — one cannot deny that there is some impulsive 
energy at play! 

When these critics further dilate on the ‘characterization’ in 
Lawrence’s novels (and we are all agreed that characterization 
is the specific function of the novel — in structure it can have 
much in common with the drama), they take advantage of the 
ambiguity of the term. Lawrence was incapable of inventing a 
character, in the sense that Tom Jones is a character, or Emma 
Bovary, or Milly Theale. He had no gift for imaginative creation. 
The people in his novels are either projections of himself, as is 
Birkin in Women in Love, or they are descriptions (caricatures, 
rather) of people he knew in real life. The novel (if it is a work of 
art) is no more a transcript of real life, a portraiture of actual 
characters, than a painting (if it too is a work of art) is a 
transcript of the visible scene. (We have a word for such 
transcripts — journalism, or reportage.) There is no art 
anywhere unless the human experience has passed through 
the alembic of the imagination, and we are given, not a replica 
of sensational or intellectual data, but a transfiguration of these 
raw materials. Art is creation, an extension of experience, of 
consciousness itself; it is not - Edward, you must agree — it is not 
‘a complete moral truth that is a final criticism of modern 
Western society’! 

I have no wish to criticize Lawrence for faults that are 
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endemic to the modern novel as such — its fatal lack of style or 
form, its universal banality and triviality of observation. ‘He 
rose, and came to the door, wiping his mouth with a red hand- 
kerchief, still chewing.’ That is the kind of sentence you will find 
in any average novel of to-day. Sixteen words: write five thou- 
sand such sentences and you have a novel! But why should you 
or I or any sober man be interested in such a banal statement of 
fact? “The sun shone into the bare room, which still smelled ofa 
mutton chop, done in a dutch oven before the fire, because the 
dutch oven still stood on the fender, with the black potato- 
saucepan on a piece of paper, beside it on the white hearth. The 
fire was red, rather low, the bar dropped, the kettle singing.’ 
And so it goes on, page after page, incredibly credible — ‘on the 
table was his plate, with potatoes and the remains of the chop; 
also bread in a basket, salt, and a blue mug with beer. The 
table-cloth was white oil-cloth. He stood in the shade.’ 

Such is Lawrence’s narrative style, and we are expected to 
read it, not once as we read a newspaper report, but repeatedly, 
for this is supposedly an art: classical, traditional, universal! 
Reserve those words, it will be said, for the art of the past: this 
is realism, as eternal as a mutton chop or a mug on a table, as 
eternal as the pair of boots or the kitchen chair that Van Gogh 
painted (I shall probably return to this comparison). But no! 
Every detail in a work of art is present by virtue of its strict 
necessity — its bearing on character and atmosphere, its con- 
tribution to development and form. An apologist for Lawrence 
would no doubt be prepared to argue that all the banal details 
in this paragraph do contribute to the characterization of the 
erotic gamekeeper — that his handkerchief was essentially red, 
his saucepan black, his mug blue ; that at this particular moment 
in the development of the plot, he should be wiping his mouth, 
chewing, standing in the shade. Well, if so, I can only say that 
for me he is a boring character, completely without subtlety 
or nuance, vulgar in kind and conception. 

But, the apologists will say, Lawrence adopted the only means 
in his power to propagate his message. People will read novels, 
five thousand, even fifty thousand banal sentences. They will not 
nowadays listen to sermons, or read essays, however short and 
pithy. I sympathize with Lawrence in his dilemma, and I would 
not criticize him for so cynically abusing an art form did not his 
apologists see no cynicism in it. They go further than this — they 
tend to blame Lawrence for his naivety — the ‘genius, but. . .’ 
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attitude of our friend Aldington. If only Lawrence had not read 
Whitman and Freud, if only he hadn’t had such a passion for 
reforming the world, what a fine artist he would have been! I 
believe this to be a faithless and treacherous attitude to Law- 
rence. Lawrence was what he was not because he had read 
Whitman and Freud, but because he was the son of Arthur 
Lawrence, a miner, and Lydia Lawrence, a schoolteacher; 
because he was born in a mining village and brought up with 
two brothers and two sisters, because of all the specific genetic 
and environmental reasons that went to his make-up. He could 
not have been otherwise than he was, as a personality, and the 
only question is whether he chose the right means of expressing 
that personality and its acquired characteristics. 

He might have become a painter, for example. One of the 
deprivations forced on us by our inhuman civilization is that we 
are no longer trained to express ourselves sensuously, in the 
materials of craft. Lawrence had a direct response to colour and 
form: he saw the vivid natural details and could describe them. 
The same twelfth chapter of Lady Chatterley’s Lover from which 
I have been quoting opens with a description of a wood in late 
spring: 

Yellow celandines now were in crowds, flat open, pressed 
back in urgency, and the yellow glitter of themselves. It was 
the yellow, the powerful yellow of early summer. And prim- 
roses were broad, and full of pale abandon, thick-clustered 
primroses no longer shy. The lush, dark green of hyacinths was 
a sea, with buds rising like pale corn, while in the riding the 
forget-me-nots were fluffing up, and columbines were unfolding 


their ink-purple ruches, and there were bits of blue bird’s-egg- 
shell under a bush. 


It has its syntactical crudities, it is the writing of an immature 
schoolboy, and it reeks of the pathetic fallacy, but there is also 
intensity of vision — no mutton chops and mugs of beer, which 
remain mutton chops and mugs of beer however long you 
observe them; but yellow that is powerful just at that moment of 
vision, in early summer; and primroses that are broad, no longer 
shy; and the buds of the hyacinths like pale corn; and the forget- 
me-nots fluffing up; and the bits of blue egg-shell which bring the 
whole scene into instantaneous focus. How lame are such words 
as ‘shy’ and ‘pale’ and ‘bits’, but in spite of them a sensation is 
conveyed. 

I once quoted a long passage from The White Peacock as an 
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admirable example of ‘emotive prose’. I have just read it again. 
Yes: it has paragraphs as good (but no better) than this des- 
cription of a wood — again acute observation of birds and again 
it is the moment when ‘my whole world thrilled with the con- 
ception of summer’. It is a description of a funeral procession 
through the countryside. What I still find excellent, however, 
are not the rather routine evocations of birds and flowers: these 
I now find sentimental (“There the daffodils were lifting their 
heads and throwing back their yellow curls’ — the whole passage 
is full of such false pathos). More acute are observations that 
must have been based on a more unusual experience — the 
coffin of ‘new unpolished wood, gleaming and glistening in the 
sunlight; the men who carry it will remember all their lives the 
smell of new, warm elm-wood’. That I still find evocative — or 
is it nostalgic ? 

In this respect Lawrence cannot compete with Joyce: Joyce 
has the same rawness of sensibility, and the ability to dispense 
with the salve of sentiment. Joyce’s style, as I have argued else- 
where (A Coat of Many Colours) is a mask for sentiment, even for 
sentimentality. But the mask is often beautifully carved. 

You objected, in your last letter, to Lawrence’s obsessional 
use of a limited range of epithets, and we might well judge our 
authors by the adjectives they use. The best writers avoid the 
bruised outlines adjectives are apt to give to a sentence, and 
above all they eschew the adjectival participle, or whatever the 
grammarians call it - the word that drags a tail of ugly sound 
behind it, just as they eschew sentimental diminutives -— little, 
tiny, etc. You say that Lawrence’s neologisms leave us mad: I 
prefer them to his sick, sweet use of old words. 

A weak style ill becomes a moralist —- can one imagine Swift 
or Vauvenargues, Spinoza or Kierkegaard, writing in the 
stuttering, repetitive manner of Lawrence? I am with you in 
equating an author’s style and his morals — twenty years ago I 
wrote: ‘Prose is as various as mankind itself: it only ceases to be 
of interest when it expresses, not the man himself, but a con- 
vention, or a confusion, or an unresolved impression. There is 
something immoral about bad prose.’ Lawrence dispenses with 
grace in the desire to be ‘immediate’, ‘instantaneous’, ‘pulsating’ 
- to be, that is to say, a particular kind of moralist. But if the 
essential function of art is to be moral, it must still be art! 
Morality relieved by lyrical outcries is not a recipe for novel- 
writing, and if you protest, as our old friend Ford used to 
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protest, that the novel is a glorious rag-bag that can accommo- 
date anything, absolutely anything, then I merely stubbornly 
assert that a rag-bag is not a work of art; and that what we are 
trying to do in this exchange of letters is to isolate from the olla 
putrida, the literary mish-mash fed to us daily, the few genuine 
works of art. 

I doubt if Lawrence wrote a book that will survive as a single, 
separate, integral work of art. The short stories are no better 
than the novels — even the much-praised St Mawr - which is 
neither a novel nor a short-story — is but a halting parable, an 
awkwardly told allegory. A fantasy like The Man Who Died is 
more shapely; but even this work is another tract, and loath- 
some in its implications. It is again the work of a moralist, not of 
an artist. But to this distinction I will return in my next letter. 


* * * 


You have dealt so thoroughly with Lawrence’s ambiguous 
eroticism that I need say no more on the subject — except this: 
that it is not his female readers only who are gulled: the adole- 
scent youth too will warm to this exclusive maleness. We are all 
bi-sexual, and one might say that the division of primitive Man- 
Woman, as related by Aristophanes in Plato’s Symposium, was 
physical only: the psychic gender is still composite and still a 
threat to the Gods. It is odd that Lawrence never seems to have 
realized the presence or the potency of this anima that haunted 
his mind; but it is the key to his twisted sexuality. 

Deep within himself he always hungered for a reunion of the 
sexes, and Love was for him, as it was for Plato, the ‘desire and 
pursuit of the Whole’. He gave another name to this desire and 
pursuit — not love, but ‘true relatedness’. It is the central 
doctrine of all Lawrence’s work. The best definition of it comes 
from an essay with the significant title ‘Morality and the 
Novel’ (Phoenix, pp. 527-32): 

If we think about it, we find that our life consists in this 
achieving of a pure relationship between ourselves and the 
living universe about us. This is how I ‘save my soul’ by accom- 
plishing a pure relationship between me and another person, 
me and other people, me and a nation, me and a race of men, 
me and the animals, me and the trees or flowers, me and the 
earth, me and the sky and sun and stars, me and the moon: an 
infinity of pure relations, big and little, like the stars of the sky: 
that makes our eternity, for each one of us, me and the timber 

I am sawing, the lines of force I follow; me and the dough I 
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knead for bread, me and the very motion with which I write, 
me and the bit of gold I have got. This, if we knew it, is our life 
and our eternity: the subtle, perfected relation between me and 
my whole circumambient universe. 


And Morality, he adds, ‘is that delicate, for ever trembling and 
changing balance between me and my circumambient universe, 
which precedes and accompanies a true relatedness.’ 

All Lawrence’s work — novels, poems and essays — is to be 
seen as an effort to achieve this ‘true relatedness’. More than 
that: as you read his letters (as a coherent body of writing, 
perhaps his greatest literary achievement) you see that the whole 
of his life, his loves and hates, his restless travelling, his attempts 
at painting and his plans for a ‘colony’ — all are part of his 
pathetic desire and pursuit of the Whole, a wholeness not of man 
and woman only, but of Man-Woman with the circumambient 
universe, the heaven of the Gods. 

It is in this general context of ‘true relatedness’ that he con- 
ceived the ‘sex thing’, as he inelegantly called it. That, too, was a 
question of true relatedness. Alas, nothing in his work is so dreary 
and tasteless,so fumbling and artless, as this doctrinaire approach 
to the subtle realities of human relationships. When Zeus, in 
Plato’s myth, divided the primordial creature, he used very deli- 
cate methods, ‘as one cutteth apples for pickling, or eggs with 
hairs’. Lawrence thought he could re-unite the two parts with a 
rope of brutal words. I believe him when he says that his only 
desire is ‘to make an adjustment in consciousness to the basic physical 
realities’. But in this matter we cannot make too many allow- 
ances for Lawrence’s innocence — for his boundless provincial 
naivety, for his disarming lack of sophistication. (He knew what 
sophistication was, however, and he avoided it.) He really 
thought, as he said in a letter to Lady Ottoline Morrell 
(December 28th, 1928) that ‘the common people’, who are 
notoriously inept in sexual matters, had a more perfect relation 
to sexual realities because they could use, without affectation, 
‘without a shudder or a sensation’, words like piss and shit. He 
did not realize (as any educated man who has served in the 
army is soon made to realize) that ‘the common people’ do not 
use these words with any meaning at all. They don’t shudder when 
they use them for the very good reason that they are merely 
uttering senseless expletives, and to talk as Lawrence did of ‘the 
good natural glow of life’ (and he means sexual life) among such 
people is just sentimental nonsense, 
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Sex, like every other aspect of life, is just as beastly or as 
angelic as we make it. There exists an identity here which 
Lawrence did not recognize or appreciate. The beast and the 
angel have a single shape. But let me be more explicit. Lawrence 
pitied Swift — ‘think of poor Swift’s insane But of horror at the 
end of every verse of that poem to Celia. But Celia shits! — you 
see the very fact that it should horrify him, and simply devastate 
his consciousness, is all wrong, and a bitter shame to poor 
Celia’. But Lawrence is misreading Swift — if, indeed, he ever 
read the poem in question, which I doubt, for not ‘every verse’ 
ends with these words — merely one line, at the climax of the 
poem. And how does the poem then proceed? In a way that 
illustrates my point. Strephon, who has been peeping into the 
lady’s dressing room, receives this shock, and is then punished 
for his peeping: 


His foul imagination links 
Each dame he sees with all her stinks. . . 


and he, says Swift, is the man to be pitied; and he concludes: 


Should I the Queen of Love refuse, 
Because she rose from stinking Ooze? 
To him that looks behind the Scene 
Satira’s but some pocky Quean. 

If Strephon would but stop his Nose... 
He soon would learn to think like me, 
And bless his ravisht Sight to see 

Such Order from Confusion sprung, 
Such gaudy Tulips rais’d from Dung. 


There is nothing very ‘insane’ about such a conclusion — in 
fact, it is a triumph of reason or common-sense, or perhaps of 
intuition. Reason compels us to recognize the carnal facts; 
reason also should compel us to acknowledge the transcendent 
nature of love. Intuitively we may then hit upon the truth that 
these two realities are not unrelated: that the spirit thrives on 
the flesh, the tulip on the dung. Lawrence protests against 
‘the awful and truly unnecessary recoil’ from the facts, and says 
it is only a question of “conscious acceptance and adjustment’. 
But Swift did not recoil from the facts, nor did he self-con- 
sciously isolate them for acceptance. He observed that a miracle 
was involved — that a tulip had grown from the dung. He 
accepted the tulip, for its grace and beauty, and did not think 
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it necessary to spoil his enjoyment by conscious thoughts about 
its roots. Surely Lawrence had forgotten Swift’s ‘true (and 
“pure’’) relatedness’ to Stella — not an adjustment, but one of 
the most natural and enduring attachments in the history of 
human passion. 

One comes back again and again, in all observations on the 
prerequisites of beauty in art, to the necessity for ‘distance’. 
‘Distance is the soul of the beautiful’ (Simone Weil). A pure 
relationship ‘between me and another person, me and other 
people, me and a nation, me and a race of men, me and the 
animals’, etc.; yes — an infinity of pure relationships, but let 
them be relationships ‘like the stars of the sky’, the stars that are 
kept at infinite distances from one another by laws that are 
universal. All art involves an act of contemplation: not the kind 
of active involvement that Lawrence demands, which is also the 
demand of the Expressionists in the plastic arts; but ‘a carnal 
attraction which keeps us at a distance and implies a renunci- 
ation’. Simone Weil again, who goes on: “The beautiful is that 
which we desire without wishing to eat it (a fruit which we look 
at without trying to seize it). We desire that it should be. We 
have to remain quite still and unite ourselves with that which 
we desire yet do not approach.’ 

Lawrence held strongly to one-half of the truth about beauty 
and about love (and perhaps about life and death, being and 
non-being). He realized that ‘eternity is only an abstraction 
from the actual present. Infinity is only a great reservoir of 
recollection, or a reservoir of aspiration: man-made. The 
quivering, nimble hour of the present, that is the quick of time. 
This is the immanence. The quick of the universe is the pulsating, 
carnal, self, mysterious and palpable. So it is always.’ 

This realization gave urgency to Lawrence’s writing when- 
ever he contemplated the objective world of flowers and plants, 
of animals and birds: the utterance was then ‘like a spasm, 
naked contact with all the influences at once. It does not want 
to get anywhere. It just takes place.’ 

In those rare moments Lawrence was a poet, united with 
what he contemplated. But only for an instant. Then he began 
to want to get somewhere — began to talk of conscious accep- 
tance and adjustment. And so we get his crude gamekeeper, 
trying to put the upper classes right, trying to adjust them to his 
mutton chop view of sex. The spell was broken. The fruit that 
should have been contemplated was eaten. The crystal con- 
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sciousness was clouded by moral purpose. There was no perfect 
work of art. 

But now I come back to my first assertion — that Lawrence 
has been the greatest writer of our generation (I use the word 
‘generation’ deliberately, to separate him from Henry James, 
who belongs to an earlier generation). The word ‘writer’ is 
also ambiguous: I do not mean poet or novelist, and to call him 
a moralist is to suggest that he is no kind of artist at all. His 
nearest ‘comrade’ is Whitman, about whom he wrote an essay 
that is possibly the best he ever wrote — inspired by perfect 
understanding and sympathy. Whitman is usually considered a 
poet, a great poet, but as I have argued elsewhere (The True 
Voice of Feeling), he is a poet of a peculiar kind, not metrical so 
much as grammatical, not lyrical but rhetorical. Lawrence is 
exactly the same kind of poet. Some of his poems, like The Ship 
of Death, are close imitations of Whitman; but his best poems 
are hidden in his prose, from which they could be abstracted, as 
you have abstracted fragments in your last letter, and these 
fragments could be arranged like Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, or 
like Jeremiah’s prophecies. Extract all such poems from Law- 
rence’s novels (‘an insulting suggestion,’ says Mr Angus Wilson), 
and we should have a body of work not incomparable to Whit- 
man’s. And what would be left of the novels? Nothing but chaff 
— polemical dummies stuffed with straw, mutton chops and 
mugs of beer. 

These poems, which would not be true poems like the poems 
of Shakespeare or Keats, but dithyrambic utterances, would cry 
out in the wilderness of our newsprint, like a great prophetic 
challenge to our civilization. And in the end one could say, as 
Lawrence said of Whitman, that he was a great leader, a great 
changer of the blood in the veins of men. 

And one might admit, above all our distinctions of art and 
morals, of poets and prophets: 


‘The only riches — the great souls.’ 
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The Poetry of David Gascoyne 


The Restoration of Symbols 


Elizabeth Jennings 


O elemental statuary 
And rock-hewn monuments, whose shadow we 
Lie low and wasting in, a prey to inner void: 
Preach to us with great avalanches, tell 
How new worlds surge from chaos to the light; 
And star-bound snowfields, fortify 
With the stern silence of your white 
Our weak hearts dulled by the intolerably loud 
Commotion of this tragic century. 


[ie passionate invocation, so applicable to the world we 
live in to-day, was published during the last war by a man 
who is, I think, the only living English poet in the true 
tradition of visionary or mystical poetry. If David Gascoyne’s 
work is not directly influenced by it, it does undoubtedly lead 
back to seventeenth-century religious verse such as that of 
Vaughan, Herbert, and Traherne. Yet his poetry is emphati- 
cally of this time and this place — concrete, rooted, exact; it 
takes the symbols and traditions of its own time and then trans- 
cends them. 

David Gascoyne started publishing verse as a very young 
man. Much of his early work was surrealist in form and ex- 
pression and greatly influenced by French writers of the time 
(he is still only forty-two years old). He has also written in 
French himself; I do not think, however, that he really found 
his own voice or his own individual means of expression until he 
started writing the poems which appeared in the volume entitled 
Poems 1937-42, a book aptly illustrated by Graham Sutherland, 
another visionary and tormented artist who also had affinities 
with surrealism. 

The prevailing themes in this book are war, suffering and the 
loneliness of modern man. These are the overt themes; beneath 
them, however, is the private voice seeking to express the poet’s 
own struggle for meaning and for unity. The poems are pro- 
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foundly Christian but, as Rouault, in modern times, has done 
with his paintings, David Gascoyne has revived and transformed 
the old symbols which bad ‘religious art’ so often renders life- 
less, and displayed them, alive, in an entirely contemporary 
setting. 

In the magnificent sequence of poems called Miserere which 
opens the book, the poet, in lines of extreme lucidity, examines 
the depths of man’s guilt and the terror of life without God. The 
traditional ‘dark night of the soul’ is transferred to Christ him- 
self - Christ who is both the victim and the conqueror: 


... God’s wounds are numbered. 

All is now withdrawn: void yawns 

The rock-hewn tomb. There is no more 
Regeneration in the stricken sun ... 


Thus may it be: and worse. 

And may we know Thy perfect darkness 

And may we into Hell descend with Thee. 
( Tenebrae) 


The poet sees himself as a part of Christ, prepared to endure 
intolerable suffering and even to touch the edge of despair, but 
never finally to become hopeless. 

In the second poem of the sequence, Pieta, the tough, lithe 
quality of David Gascoyne’s language and imagery begins to 
display itself. The tenebral cry of anguish turns to a vision of the 
crucifixion : 


Stark in the pasture of the skull-shaped hill, 

In swollen aura of disaster shrunken and 
Unsheltered by the ruin of the sky, 

Intensely concentrated in themselves the banded 
Saints abandoned kneel. 


The Mother, whose dead Son’s dear head 
Weighs like a precious blood-incrusted stone 
On her unfathomable breast: 


Holds Him God has forsaken, Word made flesh 
Made ransom, to the slow smoulder of her heart 
Till the catharsis of the race shall be complete. 


The last line of this poem shows the skill (except that ‘skill’ is 
too superficial a word) with which Gascoyne has involved the 
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whole of mankind in the act of redemption and, in an entirely 
concrete way, has tethered past and future to the present 
moment. 

The third poem is a prayer for faith spoken from the depths: 


Because the depths 

Are clear with only death’s 
Marsh-light, because the rock of grief 
Is clearly too extreme for us to breach: 
Deepen our depths, 


And aid our unbelief. 


The poet is not afraid to go even further into darkness and we 
are reminded of Vaughan’s lines, 


There is in God, some say, 
A deep but dazzling darkness. 


Kyrie explores ‘the black catastrophe that can lay waste our 
worlds’ and pleads 


Grant us extraordinary grace. 


What is notable here is the complete lack of self-pity. In Milton’s 
Samson Agonistes, Samson attained, after suffering and depriv- 
ation, a state of pure affirmation so that it could be said of him 
simply and honestly, 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt.... 


In Lachrymae, David Gascoyne affirms through tears; tears are a 
purgation and also a gift because they are man’s tears mingled 
with Christ’s: 


Thy tears were all. 

And when our secret face 

Is blind because of the mysterious 

Surging of tears wrung by our most profound 
Presentiment of evil in man’s fate, our cruellest wounds 
Become Thy stigmata. They are Thy tears which fall. 


The next poem, Ex Nithilo, is not a repetition of De Profundis, 
but a development from it. It speaks of ‘the revelation of des- 
pair’ and the stubborn acceptance of temporary defeat: 


But kiss the hand that has consigned 
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Me to these latter years where I must learn 
The revelation of despair, and find 

Among the debris of all certainties 

The hardest stone on which to found 

Altar and shelter for Eternity. 


The word ‘altar’ is the key to the next poem. It is called Sanctus 
and, though it never refers directly to the Mass or the Consecra- 
tion, it is a vivid evocation of what the Consecration means and 
where it moves out to. Let me put it another way: the Sanctus 
section of the Mass is in this poem like a pebble thrown into a 
pool. The pool causes wider and wider ripples and it is these 
ripples that Gascoyne is concerned with: 


... to understand 

Is to endure, withstand the withering blight 
Of winter night’s long desperation, war, 
Confusion, till at the dense core 

Of this existence all the spirit’s force 
Becomes acceptance of blind eyes 

To see no more. Then they may see at last; 
And all they see their vision sanctifies. 


This poem is the heart of the sequence. It shows more com- 
pletely than any of the other poems that it is the poet’s vision 
itself which sanctifies and radiates. The vision is the end not the 
means and, once it has been achieved, however fleetingly, it 
illuminates all things outside it while itself remaining locked in 
its own lyrical form and music. 

Ecce Homo is a kind of coda to the whole sequence. It brings 
the passion and crucifixion down to human and contemporary 
terms; it refuses to ignore disgust and horror: 


Whose is this horrifying face, 

This putrid flesh, discoloured, flayed, 
Fed on by flies, scorched by the sun? 
Behold the Man: He is Man’s Son. 
Forget the legend, tear the decent veil 
That cowardice or interest devised. 
He is in agony till the world’s end. 


The two thieves, crucified on either side of Christ, are depicted 
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as ourselves or our own contemporaries, just as Stanley Spencer 
has shown them in his Crucifixion, except that in Gascoyne’s 
picture there is nothing gentle or gracious. “The decent veil’ has 
been torn away: 


And on his either side hang dead 
A labourer and a factory hand, 
Or one is maybe a lynched Jew 
And one a Negro or a Red. ... 


And Christ, ‘who wept for Jerusalem’, 


Now sees his prophecy extend 
Across the greatest cities of the world. 


At the end of the poem He is invoked as ‘Christ of Revolution 
and of Poetry’ who has redeemed ‘our sterile misery’ in order 


That’s man’s long journey through the night 
May not have been in vain. 


Terrifying as the subject of this sequence is, Gascoyne has 
handled it with a dexterity that never deteriorates into mere 
smoothness, and with an unremitting candour and clarity. His 
subject is confusion and despair, but his verse is easy and con- 
fident. The words embody the vision and the fact of being able 
to speak is itself a kind of small redemption. 

The poems which follow Miserere in this volume deal with 
many subjects — light, landscape, music, the death of a friend — 
but even where Gascoyne is, on the one hand, most objective, 
or, on the other, most involved and personal, the mystical, 
visionary element is always present; if not in the lines, then 
between them. These poems are like brilliant chips splintered 
off a dazzling stone; they all come from, and belong to, the 
same thing, the same overriding preoccupation. In a poem 
which examines the idea of thought having ‘a subtle odour’, the 
poet moves, without any apparent straining, to a much deeper 
level of meaning: 


Nostalgic breezes: And it’s then we sense 
Remote presentiment of some intensely bright 
Impending spiritual dawn, of which the pure 
Immense illumination seems about to pour 
In upon our existence from beyond 

The edge of Knowing. 
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These are large words and would be vague in the hands of a 
poet of less intensity, honesty and concern for language. With 
Gascoyne they convince because he only uses them when all 
other words have failed, when abstractions must overrule con- 
crete images. It was the same with Dante when he was trying 
to describe Paradise. For the truth is that we have more precise 
words and images for horror and disgust than we have for 
ecstasy and vision. 

The apotheosis of this volume of poems is reached not in the 
last poem, but in the penultimate one, The Gravel-pit Field. 
Here, in beautifully controlled rhymed stanzas, Gascoyne con- 
veys his own mystical experience. The poem starts with a 
description of a vacant lot beside the Thames: 


A stretch of scurfy pock-marked waste 
Sprawls laggardly its acres till 
They touch a raw brick-villa’d rim. 


From an examination of pits, pools, grass, soil and weeds, the 
poem moves into its great subject: 


As with untold intensity 

On the far edge of Being where 

Life’s last faint forms begin to lose 
Name and identity and fade 

Away into the Void, endures 

The final thin triumphant flame 

Of all that’s most despoiled and bare. 


The scene and the familiar objects which it contains still exist, 
but they are now transformed, not by allegory or analogy, 
but by the brilliance of the poet’s sudden complete awareness 
of them as part of a larger whole. In this vision, ‘the unclean 
mongrel’s bones’ appear to be ‘the precious relics of some saint’, 
while a Woodbine packet seems to have magical words written 
on it. The experience is entirely subjective but the poet’s treat- 
ment of it renders it objective, as something we too can share. 
‘In a flash’, he ends, 


Of insight I behold the field’s 
Apotheosis: No-Man’s-land 

Between this world and the beyond, 
Remote from men and yet more real 
Than any human dwelling-place; 
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A tabernacle where one stands 
As though within the empty space 
Round which revolves Lao Tse’s Wheel. 


One of the many interesting things about this triumphant con- 
clusion is that even where Gascoyne is transcribing an ineffable 
experience, he can still speak of the concrete; he introduces the 
wise man’s wheel, a concrete symbol, but one quite different 
from the solid setting of the gravel-pit field, yet it seems entirely 
fitting. It completes the poem and also gives it a sense of time- 
lessness, of something continually going on both in the lines of 
the poem and in the reader’s own mind. 

In his next book, entitled The Vagrant and Other Poems, pub- 
lished in 1950, David Gascoyne made a more personal applic- 
ation of the symbols which he had restored and revivified in 
Poems 1937-1942. He is a poet who, while never repeating him- 
self, continually returns to the same themes and subjects. He 
finds them inexhaustible and indeed they are since they are con- 
cerned with the most fundamental problems of a man’s life. In 
a very beautiful poem in The Vagrant, called The Sacred Hearth, 
he makes an affirmation of human, earthly love: 


. we ought to know 
That there can be for us no place quite alien and unknown, 
No situation wholly hostile, if somewhere there burn 
The faithful fire of vision still awaiting our return. 


And again, in Eros Absconditus he speaks of a human love which, 
though never completely attainable in this life, is nevertheless 
valid and capable of fulfilment elsewhere: 


Not in my lifetime, the love I envisage : 

Not in this century, it may be. Nevertheless inevitable. 
Having experienced a foretaste of its burning 

And of its consolation, although locked in my aloneness 
Still, although I know it cannot come to be 

Except in reciprocity, I know 

That true love is gratuitous, and will race through 

The veins of the reborn world’s generations. .. . 


The keywords here are ‘aloneness’, ‘reciprocity’, and ‘gratui- 
tous’. The poem is a gesture of relinquishment, of assigning to 
others what one cannot possess oneself. One is reminded of the 
heart-rending cry of Bernanos’ young country priest: “The 
19 
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miracle of the empty hands — that one can give what one does 
not possess.’ But in his sense of ‘aloneness’ Gascoyne is not 
inhabiting the kind of isolated world which Rilke created for 
himself; his loneliness is more akin to that of Hopkins — an 
acknowledgement of the existence of divine and human love 
even when both appear to be withdrawn temporarily from one- 
self. Eros Absconditus ends on a note of hope, a defiant recogni- 
tion of the loveliness and transcendent power of friendship: 


The love of heroes and of men like gods 
Has been for long a strange thing on the earth 
And monstrous to the mediocre ... 


In blind content they breed who never loved a friend. 
One of Gascoyne’s most glittering and splendid poems 
appears in The Vagrant ; it is September Sun 1947, a lyric in praise 
of light. Light has always been a favourite image with mystical 


poets. With a poet like Vaughan, for example, it penetrates his 
entire work. After a triumphant tribute to the sun, 


Magnificent strong sun! in these last days 
So prodigally generous of pristine light. ... 


Gascoyne moves on to a vision of the sun as an image of God 
himself: 


... with an angrier sun may He 
Who first with His gold seed the sightless field 
Of Chaos planted, all our trash to cinders bring. 


As always the language is precise and concrete, the music con- 
trolled and assured. Yet control does not preclude a rising pulse 
of excitement and the formal design of the poem stresses this 
excitement. Passion held in check is always more potent than 
passion at liberty. 

In a sequence of poems called Fragments towards a Religio 
Poetae, Gascoyne returns to a consideration of the themes he 
handled in Miserere; only here, as the title indicates, the 
approach is more personal, the setting more immediately con- 
temporary. The two sequences might usefully be compared 
with St Augustine’s conception of the Two Cities — the timeless 
City of God and the time-bound City of Man. 

In Religio Poetae Gascoyne declares: 


The way to Life is through the entrance into Night. 
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This is both the dark night of the individual soul and the dark 
night of the world at the present time. He continues, 





This world remains ‘‘the World”’, 
An empire under rule 
Of a confederacy of lone wolf-hearted birds. 


ON GS 


Later, the poem becomes intensely personal and the movement 
of the verse seems, as Gide described Péguy’s poetry, ‘like the 
probing of a man in prayer.’ 


Let me remember 
That truly to be man is to be man aware of Thee 
And unafraid to be. So help me God. 


— 


The penultimate section of the sequence is a return to a medit- 
ation on the crucifixion and the two thieves who died with 
Christ. The tone, however, is more bitterly ironic than that of 
; Ecce Homo. In the later poem Gascoyne writes, 


God’s Son! Whoever heard of such a thing? 
There hangs our King, a thief on either side! 
For Christ was executed by the general will, 
Officially and popularly execrated, thrust 
Out of this life in ignominy, put 

To death outside the righteous City’s wall. 


| In Ecce Homo Gascoyne emphasized the terror and compassion 
of Christ’s suffering and the way in which mankind was 
: redeemed through it. In this poem he stresses our own guilt in 
e killing Christ and this guilt includes not only our individual 
. acts of evil, but also the fact that we have tried to tame and 
reduce religion to small human terms: 


* Jesus seemed a dangerously subversive Sabbath-breaker 

To the most devoutly religious people in Jerusalem in Jesus’ 
day. 

Let the dead continue to bury the dead as they did then, 

And let the living dead awaken and greet with joy the ever- 

ss | living. 
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But the sequence terminates on a note of pure hope, of hope 
achieved through suffering and acceptance: 
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... the attic window-boxes above the market 
Offer tribute of happy beauty to the omniscient Heavenly Eye. 


Few writers could get away with a phrase like ‘happy beauty’ 
and it is an indication of Gascoyne’s power and perceptiveness 
that we accept it so willingly. It is because, in all his work, he 
never gives the easy answer or the facile half-truth, never 
stands outside either the struggle to live or the struggle to com- 
municate, that he is such an important poet. Like all true 
visionary writers, he wishes to share (Aquinas said that ‘the 
fruits of contemplation were to be handed on to others’) ; like 
Blake or Vaughan or, to move further back in time, like Walter 
Hilton or Dame Julian of Norwich, Gascoyne is in the direct 
line of English religious literature. He conveys a private vision 
in public terms; his view of life is his own world, but it is also 
rooted in ours. The ‘rain-gorged Thames’, the gravel-pit field, 
the suburbs, the horse-butcher — in things like these he finds his 
images, his ‘objective correlatives,’ and then transforms them. 

In his most recently published work, Night Thoughts, a dram- 
atic piece written for broadcasting, David Gascoyne continued 
his theme of man’s loneliness in a world where he is rooted yet, 
paradoxically, not at home. Part of this work is written in verse, 
part in prose. Strangely, however, the dramatic device of using 
various speaking voices is not entirely successful. Perhaps the 
reason for this is that the necessary overt objectivity of creating 
voices and characters causes a dilution of the poet’s own inten- 
sity, a slight dimming of his vision. It is the final passages of 
Night Thoughts, where Gascoyne resorts to prose to speak of 
prayer and silence and loneliness, that are most successful. For 
the truth is that his lyric gift is an entirely personal not a dram- 
atic one. His subjects are always dramatic but his treatment is 


meditative; he moves by monologue not by dialogue, he is more © 


interested in the fears and aspirations which men share than in 
those emotions where they show themselves to be most diverse. 

Night Thoughts should, I think, be regarded as an experiment, 
as a marginal occupation. It would be something more than a 
cause for mere regret if Gascoyne were to give us no more verse 
comparable with the best in Poems 1937-42 and The Vagrant. 
For he is a figure outside literary movements yet perfectly 
within the English tradition. His influences from French writers 
have been completely assimilated into his own native English 
verse. His achievement is already formidable and he is still only 
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in his early forties. The radiance and honesty of his poetry are 
matched by an integrity that will not permit him to force any- 
thing. He said himself, with a perfect poetic humility, in a poem 
called Apologia, 


Before I fall 

Down silent finally, I want to make 

One last attempt at utterance and tell 

How my absurd desire was to compose 

A single poem with my mental eyes 

Wide open, and without even one lapse 

From that most scrupulous Truth which I pursue 
When not pursuing Poetry. — Perhaps 

Only the poem I can never write is true. 


David Gascoyne’s powerful visionary poetry is itself a denial of 
that last line and it is with both patience and excitement that I 
await his next book of poems. 


Have you spotted them? 


Just out—the most intelligently written, 
well designed, fully illustrated ‘ back- 
ground’ travel books yet published. 
History, art, politics and practical travel 
information too—and all for 6s. apiece. 


Each 192 pp. With over 100 photographs. 


VISTA BOOKS 


Italy - Germany - Greece ° Israel 


EDWARD HULTON 











One Sunday in Chicago 
Abioseh Nicol 


ASKED the negro maid at my hotel if there was a church 
[ie good singing I could attend. She gave me the name of 

her own and urged me to go early as it was sure to be 
crowded. I would get plenty of uplift, she assured me. The 
church was down the South side of Chicago, where the negro 
population lives. The church looked quite unprepossessing from 
outside. It looked very much like a converted warehouse. I 
made my way in and an usherette pinned a small white bow on 
to my lapel. I put in a quarter and went in. It was an old ware- 
house, but very clean, painted white throughout, with two 
choirs totalling about eighty sitting on one side, then the pulpit 
in the centre with three microphones and ushers in black suits, 
usherettes in black skirts and white blouses, and the front row 
of servers dressed like nursing sisters. The congregation of about 
three hundred faced the pulpit and choir. There were two 
organs. A mural with a large representation of The Last Supper 
flanked with the Transfiguration and the Baptism of Christ. On 
one of the walls in multicoloured neon lights: ‘It is no secret 
what God can do’, ‘Jesus Christ the same yesterday, today and 
forever’. 

The preacher was in his late thirties and wore an expression of 
severity on his thin, dark, handsome face. Things were warming 
up when I arrived at 11 a.m., and I managed to get into the 
back rows. The sitting choir was singing Grace unto us. Then a 
Sister made announcements about the events in the week—the day 
the Busy Bees should meet, the time and place. A luncheon for a 
women’s club— price, one dollar. Then Communion that 
evening at 7 p.m. ‘Come early, folks, so that we can have a good 
time in the Lord.’ 

The preacher climbed up the pulpit and gingered up the 
congregation a bit. 

‘Thank God we are here this morning.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ the congregation answered. 

“Unless your spirit is in tune, you cannot worship God.’ 
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‘R -r right-t!’ 
‘Unless your soul is hungry you cannot worship God.’ 
‘Amen.’ 

‘Say “Amen” again.’ 

‘A -a -amen!!’ 

‘If you look for the Lord you will find Him.’ 

‘Amen.’ 

‘Amen.’ He climbed down and gave way to an attractive 
Sister who exhorted the ladies to give gleanings of ten dollars 
each and the men to give three dollars. She backed her plea 
with Scriptural authority and hinted darkly about unprepared- 
ness for heaven. The money was due next week and the ladies 
should be prompt in the Lord. She relied on the ladies them- 
selves to handle the men as the Lord could not reasonably be 
expected to do everything. (Amen!) She then gave the Special 
Thought for the Day — ‘God gave us our relatives; let us thank 
God we can choose our friends.’ A few names were now called 
and five people got up. These were guests of Mrs Jones — they 
were announced as such and welcomed. All other guests were 
asked to stand. About six of us stood up and were warmly wel- 
comed and invited to come again and be members. The main 
choir, consisting chiefly of young and middle-aged women 
dressed in angelic long white robes, now gave a few anthems 
whilst the usherettes beginning from the back row beckoned us 
on to the altar, a table in front of the pulpit, where we put our 
offerings into the hands of the pastor. We filed back in orderly 
fashion to our seats. This gave me an opportunity to examine 
the congregation. It was entirely Negro, of all ages and of both 
sexes perhaps with a few more women. All shades of complexion 
were represented, with a tendency towards the darker side, and 
all were well-dressed. After the congregation had given offer- 
ings, the ushers and the Sisters filed through and gave theirs. 
Then the choristers did the same, jigging forward, singing a 
natty little hymn, Save me, save me, Lord in ragtime tempo, hand- 
clapping the while. They sat down, still clapping, and a buxom 
young woman came in front of the microphones. She bent for- 
ward, threw her head sideways, opened her mouth and 
screamed warmly, ‘I’ve found something.’ The choir repeated 
this and the organist with controlled feverishness launched into 
energetic syncopation. ‘You’ve found something.’ ‘You’ve found 
something!’ the choir agreed in great volume. 

“Yes, we have found the Lord.’ 
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This was Gospel singing in the true Mahalia Jackson style. 
The soloist repeated her discovery in the same words in a 
hundred different ways, none the same, all inflected into an 
intense insistent emotional awakening. The chief usher in his 
dark suit, rimless glasses and buttonhole, with arms upraised 
danced solo in front of the pulpit. The utter gravity of his face 
lent real high dignity to the proceedings. 

At the end of this, an old Sister was touched by the Holy 
Spirit and started testifying, her body stiff and trembling, her 
lips flecked with foam. ‘I have found the Lord,’ she shouted. ‘I 
saw him on Saturday night. Nobody can take that away from 
me. I saw him with my own eyes.’ Someone got up and fanned 
her. The congregation said ‘Amen’. The soloist watched the 
testifier with the satisfied happiness of an artist who has evoked 
a genuine response. The preacher got up and said, a trifle 
wearily, “The spirit takes us in different ways. It takes some of us 
inside, it takes others outside.’ Some have to shout (“That’s so,’ 
the congregation agreed). He wanted to continue with his 
sermon, but the testifier made it fairly clear she had no inten- 
tion of giving up the floor so soon, and continued yelling. The 
preacher sipped a glass of water and sat down resignedly. The 
conductor, a young man with a high sense of timing, pointed 
ecstatically to the soloist who again launched us into ‘I have 
found something!’ 

At last the preacher was able to start on his sermon. It was a 
recapitulation of the story of Job and his sufferings and its 
application to surrounding circumstances. “The Devil came to 
God and said, “I can prove to you Job ain’t all that good. You 
can’t see it because you love him!” God said, ‘‘Well, if you 
think I love him so much you can take him over; only just you 
spare his life, you can do anything else to him.” God said this 
because he knew how much Job could bear. God knows how 
much we can all bear!’ 

“Yeah -h -h,’ we all agreed. 

‘Job lost the first few rounds,’ the preacher said, wiping his 
forehead and using familiar ringside language. 

*Yeah-h-h.’ 

‘He lost his oxen.’ 

*Yeah-h-h.’ 

“He lost his camels.’ 

*Yeah-h-h.’ 

We were all craning forward by now. 
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‘He lost his sons.’ 

*Yeah-h-h.’ 

‘It seems like when trouble comes it comes all at once,’ the 
preacher cried out, his voice raised by now to a weeping 
crescendo. 

‘That’s so,’ the congregation shouted. The preacher sobbed 
and his great shoulders shook. 

‘If you don’t suffer fire and be purified you will not come out 
like pure gold.’ 

‘Amen!’ 

He covered his face with a handkerchief and swayed as if in 
a trance. There were a few moments silence. He uncovered his 
face, his eyes were closed and his mouth twisted in agony. 

‘Like pure gold,’ he repeated in a hoarse whisper and stopped 
again, swaying. The choir and congregation crooned a hymn 
comfortingly, clapping softly. He recovered, dazed, and finished 
abruptly, then led off on a hymn. 

Two children were then admitted into membership. The first 
was a bright-eyed little girl of eight. The preacher leaned over 
the pulpit and asked her in a loud voice, 

‘Do yo’ believe that Christ died for us and rose again on the 
third day ?’ 

*That’s what folks say,’ the child said warily, watching him. 
Her mother leant over and muttered something threateningly 
into the child’s ears. 

‘Do yo’ believe it?’ the preacher asked again. 

“Yes,” the child replied. 

A few more questions were satisfactorily answered with ‘Yes’. 

Climbing down from his pulpit the pastor said with decision, 
‘Then I admit you.’ 

Parents, friends of parents and church officers filed past, 
shaking hands whilst the little girl’s eyes shone with wet proud 
tears. 

Two babies were now blessed. The second was the pastor’s 
own child. 

‘This is my own,’ the pastor announced, and the congregation 
sighed and chuckled with pleasure. 

‘He can’t speak yet, he can’t sing yet and he can’t shout yet, 
but the time will come, it will come.’ 

We all purred. The baby whimpered. 

‘No one can say he ain’t trying though,’ his father continued. 
Some of the choir slapped their thighs and laughed. 
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‘I shall bring up this child well by sending him to school, and 
teaching him to read his Bible and teaching him to behave well.’ 

‘Amen,’ we said. 

‘It’s time for his feed, so I had better send him along.’ Hymns 
followed, and we filed past again, giving offerings. I was taken 
unexpectedly, but managed to find another dollar in time. 

Announcements were repeated again. By now it was half- 
past two and the pastor said he expected everybody to be back 
in time for the next service at four-thirty. 

A Brother now came forward and said the blessing. 

“We don’t know what will happen to us this week,’ he said. 
The congregation groaned agreement. 

‘We may have our houses burnt down, we may have our 
children shot dead.’ 

I opened my eyes and looked at him and at the congregation 
with some wonder. Everybody took it in a matter of fact way and 
I felt oppressed with the desolation of a minority. But things are 
getting better, I thought. 

‘This we know that God is always with us, so let us lift hands, 
(we all lifted hands). The grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ...’ 

Outside I took a cab on to the elegant flat of some Negro 
friends in a tall residential block of apartments which were 
supposed to be inter-racial, but had only in fact about 5 per cent 
white people, mainly Jewish and Eastern European. 

‘Religion has always been the outlet of the Negro people,’ my 
friends told me. 

‘Do you attend any of these services?’ I asked them. 

‘Educated middle-class Negroes do not usually. They move 
away from these emotional things and join instead Congrega- 
tional, Methodist and Episcopal and Catholic Churches where 
they sing decent hymns and the collection is only taken once.’ 

I had noticed that and also that inter-racial religious groups 
like the Bahai and Christian Science drew middle-class Negroes. 
I supposed in time, as the process of assimilation continued, and 
houses and children were safe, these revivalist meetings would 
be lost. A pity one cannot have everything, I thought. Religion 
was more real to me that morning than it had been for some 
time. Emotional religion is group psychotherapy for lower- 
class Negroes, someone else had said. 

Outside, the view on to Lake Michigan was magnificent, and 
a light wind was whipping up some white-capped waves. The 
planetarium stood across the waters, its dome like a Byzantine 
mosque. 
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Israel Notebook 


Gerda L. Cohen 


ROM our roof in early morning Tel Aviv is a drift of 
Preumss the tenements’ crude angularity forgiven by a 

vapour rising from the sea. At high noon, the flat roofs 
become laundry spread to dry, their off-white bleached by a 
whiter light. When the sun whirls into a bloodshot Mediter- 
ranean you are instantly aware of The Roofs, rank upon rank 
like a robot army. Aerials, unseen before, contort themselves 
into a palisade. Water tanks, menacing as gun turrets, jump 
into prominence on every block. As night falls, the lawn 
sprinklers begin to weave lazily. The tart fragrance of mar- 
malade bubbling in a kitchen next-door, mingles with hot 
earth drinking up water. 

Children run under the arc of spray, yelling Hebrew rough 
as a cat’s tongue, mocking the ol’ clo’ men who stumble under 
their sacks. Two of them pad through our neighbourhood 
crying ‘alter zachen’ in a peculiar wail. One has learnt some 
gutteral Yiddish since emigrating from Morocco. The other, in 
a peaked cap and kapotte from Chagall’s magic village, does a 
little jig between the concrete columns of our tenement. Here, 
each road has a solemn or educative name like the Highway of 
Peace or UNO Avenue, but in design they share a uniform 
banality. You expect the buildings to melt like so many cubes 
of cheap vanilla ice. They have gone up ahead of the inter- 
mediate roads, which remain as pristine Sharon grit, becoming 
airborne in a khamseen, and flavouring our ersatz, home- 
produced coffee. Every tenement has its own patch of scrubby 
lawn, its own communal garbage can under the earth-stained 
columns. This uniformity serves to accentuate the differences 
between us — a wildly peculiar mixture of polyglot tenants. 

We meet at the grocery shop. Rather, at the half-dozen rival 
shops all choked with the same jungle of schmaltz herring, 
halva, guaranteed ritually pure scouring powder, and — how 
Israel has advanced! — toilet paper in shades of pink. We 
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veteran customers reminisce about the pioneering days when 
toilet paper was only allocated to diplomats. The hoi-polloi 
made do with newsprint, until someone built a paper-mill. 

Now that rationing has finally ended, the tribe of surplus 
grocers woo their clientele with reproaches if they defect to a 
competitor, and blandishments in the form of uneatable 
samples. 

This tribe speak Grocery Hebrew, full of weird terms like 
‘Kvaker’ — oatmeal to the enlightened — which would baffle 
them to trace a derivation. By adding a Hebrew suffix, they 
invented ‘Vafflim’ for wafer biscuits; pasteurized milk has 
undergone an Oriental change, into ‘Mephustar’. 

Our greengrocer, a tiny pockmarked Tunisian, has acquired 
a dozen languages to compensate for being unable to speak one 
correctly. He beguiles the Rumanian housewives in French, a 
mark of esteem due to their superior education. Yiddish he 
reserves for the Poles, a chromium-blonded colony who go 
shopping in leather thug-jackets and ski pants. They are un- 
popular, having arrived with considerable property at a time 
when Israel could afford to give them good housing and jobs. 
No wonder the Rumanians are jealous, chucked out without a 
lei and lucky to get a two-room prefab furnished in the barest 
style. 

Our greengrocer has little opportunity to air his Arabic, 
since the neighbourhood proved too expensive for an Oriental 
influx. In general, their lack of education and ambition keeps 
the Oriental immigrants on a lower social rung. We don’t see 
much of the intelligentsia from North Africa: Doctor N., 
charming and brilliantined, gives the impecunious English a 
lift to town, one hand steering, the other talking at top speed 
about his native Casablanca. ‘One becomes hungry for ... 
colour, in this country, n’est ce pas?’, he demands skidding past 
an apathetic policeman. Down the road lives Mr Chamoun, 
walnut-headed and rarely speaking. Along with the other 
amateur brokers, money-changers, real estate dabblers and 
swagmen, he moved his beat from Rothschild Boulevard — the 
public benches — to a posh espresso bar nearby. They have all 
been losing their harassed expression. Local economists say 
wryly, ‘Israel is getting poorer and the population richer.’ 
When German Reparations end, and American aid dwindles, 
the trump of doom will sound for all of us. Meanwhile, Mrs 
Chamoun, clanking with bangles, picks over the fruit to a 
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detrimental commentary: ‘We had peaches like footballs in 
Cairo. Why have you none here?’ From the littered concrete 
drifts an aroma of rotting avocado, and wet parsley crushed 
underfoot. As the custom of price-labelling has not yet in- 
filtrated, you never know whether cucumbers are ruinous to- 
day, or whether a glut has precipitated a Cabinet enquiry. It 
takes an hour for us to decide, hemmed between the housewives 
and a great shining hill of oranges. ‘Ha, they will oblige to 
improve when the self-servery comes,’ Mrs. Chamoun predicts 
in her high-pitched English chant. The shopkeepers dread 
Israel’s only super-market, a humid hectic duplicate of the 
one in Croydon. The Trades Union co-op chain have rushed to 
introduce self-service, in self-defence. ‘Very soon,’ they promise 
the public, ‘Israel will march in the vanguard of modern re- 
tailing. Save time — Serve Yourself.” They bring nearer that 
dream of identical, humid super-markets from Chicago to 
Mecca, saving time for bored humanity. 


* * * 


In the Jewish State, one gets married through a kind of 
medieval registry office, a Rabbinical monopoly governing 
burial and divorce too. We go along to the Tel Aviv branch, 
avoiding a crowd of beggars for fictitious orphanages. Ancient 
clerks covered with dandruff and holiness, take down our 
particulars, shakily. ‘Is the bridegroom a Cohen (one of the 
priestly clan) a Levite, or an Israelite? (a plain member of 
the race). This problem never having arisen before, we say the 
third, to avoid complications. A Cohen, for example, cannot 
marry a divorcée, even if he is a most unpriestly confirmed 
atheist. On the other hand, the divorce laws, originally drawn 
up in a medieval ghetto, are much more sensible and humane 
than present English legislation. 

Although we have had no dealings with the Rabbinate 
abroad, we are now obliged to send cables asking for confirma- 
tion of our unwedded purity, since only a Rabbinical state- 
ment is valid. Civil marriages don’t count in Israel. After weeks 
of Kafkan negotiation in the penetralia of these dust-clogged 
bureaux, we eventually break through to the light. For the 
equivalent of £3, a licence is granted. Very reasonable, con- 
sidering that it includes an illuminated marriage contract or 
‘ketuba’, and all necessary equipment for the sacrament. 

They arrive, a trio of old gentlemen rather frayed at the 
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edges, fifteen minutes before the scheduled hour, leaving time 
for them to examine the ring, which must bear no inscription, 
and to arrange a curious transaction between God and the 
bridegroom. He ‘purchases’ the lady in question with a hand- 
kerchief raised in his right hand, while we ignorant pagans 
goggle from the cloakroom. Wedding ritual varies according to 
each Jewry, so that a standard formula hasn’t yet been evolved 
in Israel. The total Jewish marriages, about 14,000 last year, 
divide equally into Oriental and Western couples. There were 
only 1,600 ‘mixed marriages’ between Oriental and Western 
Jews. Of these, so many Western men took Oriental wives, 
rather than the other way round, that one can already see the 
usual pattern emerging: a higher-class husband may choose a 
a lower-class girl, but a man of inferior social status cannot 
marry above himself unless he is déclassé — like the highly- 
gifted Yemenite dancers here. 

To our private disappointment, a deluge makes it impossible 
to hold the ceremony in full public view on the verandah. 
Israelis wed ‘under the hat of heaven’, and never in synagogue. 
This once caused an awful traffic jam when the daughter of a 
Talmudical sage had her nuptial rites on the Tel Aviv main 
shopping street. We have ours modestly, in the parlour. 
The down-trodden official, invisible beneath a yellow overcoat 
dating from Czarist times, unfurls his canopy. Blushing, four 
male relatives are coerced into holding the poles upright. Other 
relatives frog-march the groom up to his bride, who sits dazed 
and diaphanous in a chair, waiting to be unveiled, ‘in case she’s 
the wrong woman,’ explains the Rabbi loudly. ‘You remember 
Leah and Jacob?’ We agree that a brisk identity parade is 
prudent indeed. Then, the bridal entourage trots around the 
canopy seven times, putting the groom into a dreadful state of 
nerves. Later, no one can elucidate the origin of this rite. Some 
connection with Joshua, perhaps? Through a haze of net, we 
become vaguely aware of a guest clambering on to the best 
sofa aiming his camera upside-down. Of course, none of the 
photographs come out, except a macabre shot of the groom 
indulging in second thoughts. Poor fellow, he must remain 
under the canopy, alone, while everyone is gyrating with 
candles which add a sensuous High Church atmosphere. 
Finally, he breaks a wine-glass underfoot, ‘in memory of our 
Temple’s destruction’, remarks the Rabbi into his nicotined 
beard. They drink a tot of weak local champagne, and hurry 
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off to the next couple, the cross-eyed cantor scraping mildew 
off his trilby. We hold the sun in a bubble of champagne, 
laughing over the balcony. Rain has laundered the pale frilly 
sky until it fades into the sea. Before the dry onslaught ofsummer 
everything lies clean and vulnerable. A boy lost in thought 
crouches by the gutter, hawking cyclamen. His earlocks 
corkscrew down between a double-U of purple knee. The old 
chap carrying the canopy almost knocks him down, and they 
curse each other in Yiddish and Arabic. 


* * * 


Tel Aviv Station wears an air of calm intellectuality. On the 
bookstall you can only find elevated literature: Preuves, Encounter, 
the original unabridged French edition of Lolita. There are 
many sombre pocket-books on Man, or poultry diseases, 
because no thrillers have come from America since their I M G 
Program ended. Over the relay system percolates a slow, suave 
announcement: ‘Highly esteemed public, the train now standing 
at platform one will leave for Haifa in two point five minutes.’ 
This might appear excessively mannered, for only one train 
leaves the station, at an interval of hours. But later on you 
realize it’s all part of a fierce campaign waged between the 
State Railway, the greedy bus co-operatives, and the un- 
principled taxi-drivers, for your esteemed patronage. What a 
decline from the grand pioneering days, when that same 
loudspeaker would beseech the mob: ‘Stand clear of the line. 
There is plenty of room for all. Please do not enter through the 
windows.’ Despite this soothing prelude, you would find a 
paratrooper and a suitcase in your lap, before managing to 
bolt the window. Then, you really caught the excitement of 
travelling, in a wooden hearse-shaped carriage built by some 
neurotic British Mandate official, rattling in frenzy over the 
lizards and absent-minded beggars. No one could get hurt 
because each carriage stood thirty inches above the line. 
Nowadays — O tame comfort — you can actually reserve a seat, 
in a compartment designed by thorough German engineers, with 
air-conditioning that doesn’t work, at any rate not perceptibly. 
It’s odd that Israelis who ban Wagner from the national radio, 
don’t object to relaxing in a German train, or using petrol 
bought with Deutschmarks. Or is it so odd? ...’ I don’t mind 
being frank about the subject,’ remarks a man in the reserved 
compartment, tanned as a kipper, with handsome white eye- 
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brows. ‘Let’s get all we can out of the German race. I have no 
compunction over claiming the last pfennig of my personal 
restitution. Does that mean we must hear their abominable 
Nazi opera?’ He talks a fine, liquid German, not attempting 
to converse in Hebrew. ‘I think it’s shameful to permit Brahms 
Lieder in the original, instead of broadcasting them in trans- 
lation.’ He settles down to read Die Welt, while his fellow- 
passengers unfold their local newspapers: Rumanian, French, 
English, Arabic, Hungarian — even Hebrew, and all comprising 
a double sheet of ill-printed polemics. 

Rain washes the platform. Any moment, winter will stop for 
another six months, but in the meantime, conversation revolves 
wholly upon the rain. We could be headed for Bootle instead of 
Haifa. Men scowl beneath berets or hats sheathed in a plastic 
bag like an outsize prophylactic. ‘Happy journey,’ booms the 
loudspeaker, and we are off, on time to the second. “The 
Director of Railways comes of German parentage,’ notes the 
white-eyebrowed gentleman, pointedly. True, nothing else is 
punctual in Israel, except your income-tax form. ‘Look at the 
excellent workmanship of the upholstery — he fingers it with 
reverence. ‘Germans never do anything by halves.’ We agree, 
henceforth gazing in silence at the streaming green orange 
groves, bright with astonishment at the belated rains. A be- 
draggle of transit camp, a jigsaw of roofs interlocking up Mount 
Carmel — we’ve arrived. The man opposite reaches up to take 
his case, allowing an immaculate cuff to slide down, and reveal 
the number, branded blue on his white forearm. No one takes 
any notice, for so many people here have a number branded, to 
ensure their identification in the death camps. 
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State and Municipal Aid 
for the Theatre 


Basil Dean 


grants to our national art galleries and museums has 

been well received by the public, although doubtless it 
arouses uneasy thoughts among those who sniff at such expendi- 
ture as unlikely to bring any material advantage. The increased 
subvention to the Opera House, Covent Garden, has also 
given satisfaction; it has been estimated so as to cover current 
losses and to mop up the back-log of previous deficits. But 
since the Arts Council is responsible for making the payments, 
this has the unfortunate effect of syphoning off virtually the 
whole of the increase in the block grant to the Council, which 
is thus left in a state of ‘as you were’ in so far as its other respon- 
sibilities are concerned. So the general acclamation has failed 
to drown the misgivings of those who think that as much and 
more should be done for Music, especially our leading sym- 
phony orchestras, and for Drama as is done for Opera and 
Ballet. We are entitled to ask why no additional funds are to 
be made available for the Council’s urgent and important 
work in the provinces, for there lies the cradle of appreciation 
as well as of training, so far as the theatre is concerned. 

The theatrical renaissance has come upon us so suddenly that 
even now the general public seem scarcely conscious of it. Never 
has the theatre been more active in experiment, more alive to 
opportunity as new dramatists make their appearance, writing 
with courage and aggressive confidence; never have there been 
so many eager and talented actors, actresses and directors, 
questing, probing, searching for new methods of expression. 
The activity is spread over the whole country, not confined 
to London. And whereas the Arts Council has always acted 
up to its responsibilities in respect of the encouragement of 
national standards, it has continually pointed out that it has 
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not sufficient means to support the many worthwhile provincial 
undertakings that require it. These facts must be known to the 
Government through its advisers. Why then have the increasing 
needs of the theatre been forgotten in the general hand-out? 

The most significant sign of sea-change lies in the attitude 
of the general public, for it is upon this that all achievement in 
the world of tinsel and make-believe must ultimately depend. 
The seeds of renaissance were sown during the last war by 
the work of ENSA and of CEMA. Those organizations 
made important contributions to the national morale. The 
record of their activities throws a searchlight on the importance 
of the theatre as a focus of communal interest. And the voice 
of the prophet Shaw, so long crying in the wilderness, comes 
sharply to memory under the glare. Yet even he could scarcely 
have contemplated that the advent of civic (or municipal, as 
he preferred to call them) theatres, would be preceded by the 
establishment of a Royal Ballet and the granting of a subven- 
tion of upwards of half a million pounds to the Opera House 
in Covent Garden, goal and grave of musical ambition in the 
Edwardian era and assembly point for its plutocracy! The 
civic theatre in rebuilt Coventry would have been beyond 
Shaw’s wildest dreams. 

There are other signposts in this landscape of renewed 
interest. Gifts of money from great business organizations to 
support certain theatres would have been unthinkable before 
the war. Similar gifts from television companies may perhaps 
be cupboard love, but at least they express a desire to sustain 
the talent upon which the Great Maw feeds. Even Puritanism, 
Drama’s ancient foe, is on the way out, plainly indicated by 
the recent slackening of the bonds of censorship. (Official 
approval in this country invariably trails at a reluctant distance 
behind what is generally desired.) Finally, all those warnings 
of suffocation within the television tube itself have not been 
fulfilled. Indeed, the contrary effect appears as fireside en- 
chantment begins to give way before the more enduring 
warmth of a satisfied gregarious instinct. So far only the first 
stirrings of the renaissance have been seen. No city has yet had 
the ‘effrontery’ (local ratepayer overheard!) to demand a full 
sixpenny rate in support of its civic theatre, as it is now entitled 
to dc under the Local Government Act of 1948. (It is improb- 
able that local subvention would ever need to be so large.) 
But with the arrival of automation in our factories and its 
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concomitants, shortened hours of labour and increased oppor- 
tunities for leisure, the movement is bound to develop and 
eventually will prove irresistible. I venture the prophecy that, 
provided no national calamity arrives to halt material pro- 
gress, Britain will be dotted with civic theatres of varying size 
and importance by the end of the present century. 

In the face of Government reluctance, how is all this going 
to be financed? The private patron has vanished from the 
scene, obliterated under the weight of post-war taxation. 
Besides, private individuals could not possibly cope with a 
national development of this nature. Moreover, in the past 
such support has always inclined towards personal predilection 
and the specialized approach, i.e. the coterie theatre, whereas 
in this second Elizabethan Age sanctions must have majority 
approval. Responsibilities and procedures seem to require 
fresh definition. 

In the discussions about the theatre that are sometimes 
heard over the air there is a tendency to lump national and 
local aid together under the vague heading of ‘public support’, 
i.e. something which is not the concern of the individual. But 
the two forms of financial aid have different objectives. State- 
assisted Theatre should be concerned with the creation and 
maintenance of standards and, perhaps, through judiciously 
encouraged experiment, with the way to further development; 
in other words, the lighthouse, to which all may look for 
guidance and support. Municipal aid should be given to the 
many repertory theatres that are struggling to keep their 
heads above water. Some local authorities are already flinging 
out financial lifebelts, but not upon a sufficient scale nor with 
any declared intention of bringing the enterprises to land as 
fully-fledged civic theatres. 

State support is clearly the concern of the Arts Council. 
Indeed, if it should be called upon in the future to become the 
channel through which funds for the National Theatre are 
passed I can see little hope of its being able to increase its 
support to the provincial theatres. Meanwhile, it should be 
placed in a position to give ‘a good start in life’ to every 
properly conducted repertory theatre in the first year or so of 
its life, making it clear that the ultimate burden of financial 
support must rest squarely upon the shoulders of the com- 
munity it serves. Then there would be some hope that present 
complaints of the inadequacy of Arts Council support would 
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come gradually to an end. Further, the taxpayer living in a 
theatreless district would have less cause to grumble that his 
money was being spent to provide entertainment for people 
living elsewhere. 

A final point. Every conscientious theatre director desires to 
keep his company together for as long as possible, so as to 
achieve a better ensemble. Audiences, too, appreciate the 
added interest that comes from watching young talent develop- 
ing, as it were, before their eyes. Nevertheless, the hope that, 
with the granting of municipal aid, these companies would be 
able to rival the permanence of Continental countries is 
crying for the moon. Screen and television are too strong 
attractions for all but the least ambitious actors. Besides, actors 
attached to one theatre for long periods (it could be a lifetime 
if we were to emulate Russian example) would undoubtedly 
lose freshness. And British audiences would miss the occasional 
thrill of observing inspiration caught on the wing. The pro- 
fession must accept the fact that civic theatres are coming into 
being not to give actors and directors better opportunities, 
but in response to public demand. We must see to it that the 
fare provided sustains the people in full enjoyment, leaving 
‘experimental theatre’, a useful tonic, as many of us believe, 
to be given as such and not as the main meal. And thus will our 
theatre renaissance come into full flower. 
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Out and About 


Urfaust or Saved by Gretchen 


N the face of it, there seems little reason why an English 
() audience should want to attend a performance, in 
Swedish, of the first draft of Goethe’s Faust. The Urfaust, 
which the poet was to work on and expand during another fifty 
years, is a series of tableaux rather than a play, and in any case 
we should expect it to come to us in English, if not in German. 
But the producer was Ingmar Bergman who, in the intervals of 
directing his fascinating films, works at the Municipal Theatre 
in Malmé. The patches of raw truth or poetic beauty in the 
films have made us eager to see anything this prolific artist does 
in any field. So there we were at the Prince of Wales Theatre, 
out on a rather remote limb of cosmopolitan interest, with 
Goethe getting a lot of favourable backwash from the cinema. 
The experience turned out to be an austere one. First of all, 
the language was impenetrable. In the cinema, sub-titles come 
to the rescue and, in any case, action, atmosphere and photo- 
graphy are almost always more important than the spoken 
word. Knowing the Faust story does not help much in the 
theatre, where the spectator needs to be able to follow the ebb 
and flow of motion exactly from line to line. When you have to 
listen for two and a quarter hours to set speeches being de- 
claimed in a medium you do not understand, depression sets in. 
Not that Swedish is an unattractive language. On the contrary, 
because of the tones and the double consonants, you feel you are 
having a long ride on a linguistic rocking-horse, up and down, 
uppa and downna. It is the hopeless blank which is so disturb- 
ing. Faust’s exasperation, although grandly representative, did 
not cover the whole intellectual field. He was furious because he 
could not discover the essential secret. When you have accepted 
this limitation, another misery comes from the inability to 
master more than a few of the details of the crust of life sur- 
rounding the essential secret. Let’s learn Swedish, Lithuanian, 
Tibetan! The mouth waters at the thought, but alas, new every 
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morning with the sun are the complexities of English and 
French. Not being able to speculate about the linguistic psycho- 
logy of the Dalai Lama is, of course, only an occasional worry. 
Ignorance of the Scandinavian languages is a more direct irri- 
tation because, to a Northern ear at least, they sound like local 
dialects that have slipped just below the horizon of memory. 

The second disappointment was the almost complete absence 
of any surprise, any Bergmanesque touch. The drama was 
unfolded stolidly and carefully. First Faust meditating in his 
study, then Wagner making a short appearance, then Mephisto- 
pheles and the signing of the pact, then Mephistopheles and the 
Student, then the scene in the Tavern, and so on. There was 
little dramatic tension in this first part. Perhaps Goethe’s text 
depends entirely on its poetic details, because in general struc- 
ture it seems very slight. Why, after taking the tremendous step 
of selling his soul to the devil, should Faust find nothing better 
to do than dress up as a nobleman and tease three drunken sots 
in an inn? When you come to think of it, even after that he finds 
nothing better to do than seduce one poor girl, and he needs the 
help of the devil and two large caskets of jewels to achieve this 
humdrum end. It is true that he is only a Ph.D. who has strayed 
away from his books and Ph.D.’s are wise to take all the help 
they can get, but others in like case have been known to rely 
manfully on their own unaided efforts. It is strange, at any rate, 
to waste supernatural means on such natural purposes. Or are 
we meant to understand that man, even when omnipotent, can 
only stupidly wish to go through the ordinary life-cycle again? 
Is it a case of Les messieurs sont ainsi, méme profonds? I have read 
only one of the three thousand interpretations of the Faust 
legend and it is mute on this point. 

The acting and stagecraft were no more than competent in 
the first scenes. Max von Sydow, as Faust, strode nobly about 
like the knight whose part he played in The Seventh Seal. He 
looked neither an intellectual nor an alchemist. He did not even 
handle his books with the gestures of a man who is accustomed 
to reading. Mephistopheles was better, particularly in his con- 
versation with the Student, but even he never achieved, 
psychologically, anything comparable to the significant glitter 
of the sequins on his codpiece. Apart from the carousing of 
the three grotesques in the tavern, it was all too slow and 
deliberate, a defect that was emphasized by the trick of having 
the characters temporarily out of the action standing in formal 
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attitudes at the sides of the stage. Or rather, sometimes they 
froze into a position and sometimes they disappeared, without 
there being any apparent reason for the distinction. These 
traces of illogicality were reminiscent of the jumbled symbols in 
The Seventh Seal. No sign, then of talent or originality here or 
later, except perhaps when a film of moving cloud was pro- 
jected on to the backdrop and the duel took place entirely in 
silhouette. 

It would, in fact, have been a chill Nordic evening but for 
the two excellent women, Martha (Gudrun Brost) and Margar- 
eta (Gunnel Lindblom), who had a force and liveliness entirely 
missing in the men. The Urfaust is really Margareta’s play; if 
not, Gunnel Lindblom and Bergman made it so. From the 
moment Margareta appeared, Faust ceased to matter. It was 
her awakening, her love, her foreboding, her madness that 
counted, that is, the purely human social problem of the 
passionate, distraught female. Gunnel Lindblom had an 
excellent combination of demureness, beauty, sensuality and 
toughness. Looking back over the films, I wonder if Bergman’s 
particular flair is not for the creation of this sort of woman, or 
for high-lighting the type, if it is a common Swedish pheno- 
menon. There was the dancer in Sommarlek, Harriet Andersson 
as the concubine in Sawdust and Tinsel and as the maid in Smiles 
of a Summer Night, also in the latter film the middle-aged actress 
and the other two women, and the two girls in Wild Straw- 
berries. The men, with their mixture of stiffness and woolly self- 
pity are much less attractive, although they serve as effective 
foils to their brilliant counterparts. I guess that the Earth- 
Spirit is definitely feminine in Sweden and that Bergman is its 
prophet. 

Yet no one could have known from the general coolness and 
rather pompous stylization of this production of the Urfaust that 
Bergman is anything more than an averagely good man of the 
theatre. During his summer vacations he must be quite a 
different person. J. G. W. 


Candide 
A ester’ COOKE, my Broadway mentor and so the 


scalpers’ best friend over three seasons, told me not to 
regret missing the musical version of Candide. All the 
best things in the show, he said, Bernstein’s music, Richard 
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Wilbur’s and Dorothy Parker’s lyrics were on the gramophone 
record and all the worst things, particularly Lillian Hellman’s 
book, were omitted. Surprisingly the piece was brought to 
England, re-jigged and refurbished with costumes by Osbert 
Lancaster, and it received mildly appreciative notices from 
provincial critics. The London ones were less kind. Indeed, Mr 
Harold Hobson disembowelled this poor Candide and with a 
cry of ‘ignoble!’ left it to bleed to death. I began to be sorry 
that my enthusiasm for the record had led me to order seats and 
I arrived at the Saville on the third night of the run expecting 
to find more empty seats than filled ones. The house was how- 
ever packed with people who looked as though they had paid 
for their seats. There were debs as charming as Cunégonde her- 
self, ‘haute en couleur, fraiche, grasse, appétissante’ and there 
were the kind of rich Americans who dress quietly as Savile 
Row advises them and talk quietly like their analysts. 

I enjoyed Candide enormously because a whole fortnight had 
passed since I had seen a musical and because I knew and 
could anticipate and delight in almost every note of Bernstein’s 
score. I wonder how many of the critics who wrote disparagingly 
of the music were competent to do so. There are not many 
gifted amphibians such as Mr Hope-Wallace who can move 
with scholarly assurance from Covent Garden to the Old Vic. 
The New Statesman sent both a drama critic and a music critic 
and I am sure that Bernstein deserves such consideration. The 
others who enjoyed Candide as heartily as I did, Mr Alan Brien 
of the Spectator and Peter Simple of the Daily Telegraph, were also 
fans of the record. 

But this does not make Messrs Cooke and Hobson and the 
rest of the detractors wrong. Candide is both a jolly good show 
and a colossal artistic flop. The dazzling and expensive com- 
pany of wits brought together to make this adaptation have 
been wrongly briefed or had the wrong conceptions. I am not 
one of those who think a musical version of Candide is impossibly 
difficult. Brecht and Weil might have done it or Theatre Work- 
shop with the aid of Mr Humphrey Searle. But perhaps the 
undialectical solution would upset the Brechtians just as it 
upset the bourgeois romantics on the first night. By all the laws 
of the musical stage, the piece should have ended with the wed- 
ding of Candide and Cunégonde in gorgeous splendour made 
possible by the wealth of El Dorado. To finish with hero and 
heroine in rags scratching for roots for the pot is scandalously 
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perverse. Was it necessary for Miss Hellman to outdo Voltaire? 
For Voltaire finishes on an idyllic note. Candide and his friends 
are living miserably on a small holding in Turkey, but they are 
given a vision of its fruitful possibilities by an old man whom 
they find taking the air under the shade of his orange trees. He 
serves them a delicious repast and his daughters perfume the 
gentlemen’s beards while the old Turk preaches about the 
virtues of work for keeping at bay boredom, vice and need. I 
suspect that Miss Hellman was trying to show us something 
quite different, that we should literally have to get down to 
earth again after the hydrogen devastation. 

I can understand the wish of Miss Hellman to startle a 
Panglossian public with a purposeful play in what is to-day the 
most universally acceptable form of dramatic art. But the task 
was too big. I do not think you can squeeze the Voltairean 
vision into the beautiful morning of the New York musical 
stage. Candide is a terrifying book and is bearable only because 
Voltaire is content to give us mere peep-show glimpses of horrid 
reality. The musical stage provides a static and panoramic 
view and calls for show-stopping numbers. Voltaire rarely 
pauses and never halts. To present the story even in an atten- 
uated form calls for every trick of the advanced theatre. The 
adapters, perhaps because they were asked to be, were under 
the spell of Broadway tradition. Cunégonde, in her ‘glitter 
and be gay’ song, reminded me more of Lorelei Lee and 
‘Diamonds Are a Girl’s Best Friend’ than of Marguerite. And 
Bernstein’s captivating music is wrong for this particular piece. 
Every note is satirical, it is true, but in the spirit of Fielding 
rather than of Voltaire. The critics were right who complained 
that some of the humour was cheap and nasty. 

It was as though some old burlesque hand had been brought 
in to spice up the show. We must not of course be too squeam- 
ish. Voltaire could be gross in a cheap kind of way, but he did 
not pause to leer. The performances were good within the 
limits of the production. Mary Costa gives Cunégonde a charm- 
ing German roguishness, Denis Quilley’s Candide has Danny 
Kaye’s nice innocence and Laurence Naismith’s Pangloss 
gleams with an innocent benevolence that reminded me of the 
Dean of Canterbury as he used to be when describing the Soviet 
paradise. 


J. B. 








The Month: 
In a Sub-Continent 


Guy Wint 


entry for anybody returning to the Indian sub-continent 

after an absence of a dozen years. It is not a good adver- 
tisement for the new Asia; it is one of Asia’s ugliest cities. A 
giant sprawl. The oldest part is a bazaar where everybody — 
elegant and poor — goes shopping; a vivid yellow quarter which 
looks about to collapse, like a card house in the act of falling 
down. Here are the shops which sell the saris with so much 
prettier designs than one ever knew before the war, and rows 
and rows of shoe shops, with every conceivable variant of shoe 
— shoes sparkling with beads, shoes with rakish turned-up toes. 
Moslems love giving each other presents of shoes at the Id 
festival, and these shops seem to thrive all the year round in 
catering for this friendly sentiment. 

The bazaar, though infinitely crowded, takes up only a small 
part of Karachi. Beyond lie great wastes — wastes with Betjem- 
anesque Victorian Gothic, wastes with the villas built by the 
real estate speculators in the last ten years to mop up the black- 
marketeers’ profits, wastes of marsh not yet drained of sea water, 
wastes with the kennels of the million or more urban refugees 
still living in as hand-to-mouth a way as at any time since they 
were shot out of India into Pakistan. The new Government is 
rehousing them, but Governments in the past left them to rot. 
They were so careless that they left their kennels to fester along 
the processional route from the military air-port taken by 
V I P visitors to Karachi. 

This strange city is the capital of Pakistan, and one of the 
oddest things about the parliamentary régime, in its past form 
now defunct, is that it made no attempt to plan its capital. In 
most other things it wanted to keep up with India, but not in 
this. Karachi, a free for all for the speculative builder and an 


J entry for is far from being the most agreeable port of re- 
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unorganized maze without a centre, cannot look New Delhi in 
the face, which remains imperial though it is now the capital of 
a republic. 


* * * 


At first you wonder why you have come back. At first it all 
seems dreary, unchanged. The hotels — what strange names, for 
example the Beach Luxury - are as they were in any large city 
of the sub-continent twenty years ago. Dance music goes on 
until 3 a.m. There is the same exiguous furniture in the bed- 
rooms. There are the same dinner-jackets, the same smart 
Indians, or now in Karachi they are called Pakistanis. The food 
has not changed — cups of tea at all hours — nor has the thick 
white crockery. There are the same mysteries. What are the 
people doing who walk with a purposeful look in Indian file? 
Where are they going and why? The sons of the snake-charmers 
one knew in the thirties now charm snakes at the hotel doors in 
1959. But the country has lost its glamour. What excited one as 
an agreeable relief from the England of 1938- the Kiplin- 
gesque look, though one would never own up to it — is now, in 
1959, what? Tawdry, fifth rate. 

That was Karachi, on the first day, the second day, the third 
day. A week later, in Lahore, in the blaze of the Punjab spring, 
it was different. One day, when the sun had lost its heat, at 
that strangest time of day in the sub-continent — the time of 
cool after great heat, when the earth is getting ready for the 
night, and colours become transformed and peculiar — there 
came on a sudden the realization that this was still the witching 
India, the India whose tug cannot be explained. It is impossible 
to resist this tug, even if so much, or all, around one is gimcrack, 
fifth rate. 

The tug came again a week later, at the sight of the panorama 
of the Hindu Kush. It reminded one of the advertisements for 
Persil. ‘I thought my mountains were white until I saw yours.’ 
What is it which gives the mountains of the sub-continent their 
radiance? They may be big, but they are parvenus among 
mountains, the youngest in the world. Perhaps mountains are 
soon past their prime and youth is the special thing which gives 
them distinction. 


* * * 


When I went to stay with the Pakistan Army at Rawalpindi, 
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I was put in care of a naval captain, who was in charge of 
public relations; and he knew as much about ships as I do about 
machine-guns. Our tours were fixed up by timetable. 8.00, 
Car arrives at hotel. 8.01. Car leaves hotel. One day we saw 
down a side road a signpost saying ‘Wah 10 miles.” Now Wah, 
according to the nearest translation from the Persian, means 
‘Hooray’; and in the seventeenth century when a new Persian 
garden was laid out for the Moghul Emperor Jehangir, he saw it 
and cried out Hooray, or Wah; and Wah the garden is still 
called. We broke our timetable, leaving the Armoured Corps at 
Abbotabad to wait, and went to see it. It is in the right state 
between newness and total decay or wilderness. The pavilions 
in which Jehangir and Nur Jehan frolicked and took their supper 
while watching painted fish in the water courses are one-third 
crumbled away, two-thirds structurally intact. Around us were 
plum blossom, apricot blossom, iris, silver birch and cypresses. 
The naval captain recited Hafiz. 


* * * 


Army hospitality, which is extremely cordial, follows a 
pattern. You go to the mess, you look at old photograph albums, 
full of English ghouls with the blood of 1857 almost visible on 
their hands — pallid faces with harsh protruding eyes. You 
admire the mess silver, looking uncannily like Mr Veneering’s 
silver camels. You learn that go per cent of the officers are 
fasting because of Ramzan. On guest nights you dine in front of 
great log fires, and the officers wear their mess blues or the 
particular fancy uniform of their regiment, and then you stroll 
out to hear the regimental band playing their bagpipes on the 
lawn. What would Russian visitors make of it? 


* * * 


Pakistan is easy to get to know, at least at the top, because 
everybody knows everybody else, and almost everybody is 
related to everybody else. About fifty families own all power in 
the country — in administration, in commerce, in the influence 
which goes with owning land, and also in the Opposition. It is 
rather like Greek mythology. A few families make up the whole 
thing. 


* * * 


Delhi. If you go from Pakistan to India by air you still have 
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no sense of passing from one country to another. But India, at 
least Delhi, is much more cosmopolitan, more exciting. 

New Delhi has found a soul in the last twelve years; and Old 
Delhi has lost one. New Delhi used to be an encampment — an 
accumulation of offices and bungalows with great gaps in 
between. There were rows and rows of half-grown trees. To- 
day the trees have grown up and make long shady avenues. 
The gaps have been filled in. To go for an evening stroll in New 
Delhi you might think you were in Paris — until, behind the 
cosmopolitan fronts of the bungalows, you go down some side 
lane, and find the sweeper’s quarters at the back, with their 
grey cows and pariah dogs and untouchables. 

Old Delhi, alas, has dwindled. It used to be a great imperial 
ghost, shaming the Western suburb, New Delhi. Now it is in the 
shade. Its splendour has gone, probably now for ever. Its roads 
are lined with new shacks and shops built by the refugees. Out- 
side Shah Jehan’s Red Fort I met an elephant, but it was from 
a circus, and not a last survivor from the imperial elephant 
stables. In front of the gate in the city wall through which you 
enter from New Delhi there is now a ridiculous little pigmy 
statue, so absurd that you do not even look to see who it is of. 
It is the last nail in the coffin of Shah Jehanabad. 

By contrast, the Ridge, from which the British Army in 1857 
fought its battle with the mutineers, has come alive as the home 
of Delhi University — the most spick and span, livest university 
in the sub-continent, and a monument to the ideas of the last 
British civil servant who caught the imagination of Indians, its 
war-time Vice-Chancellor, Sir Maurice Gwyer. 


* * * 


On March 23rd Pakistan and India were remarried for a 
moment in the Pakistan High Commission in Delhi for the 
purpose of celebrating Pakistan’s National Day. What a glitter 
can be made in Delhi out of diplomatic life. One of the revolu- 
tions in India since the war has been in pulchritude. Cosmetics 
and fashion magazines have done their work upon the naturally 
beautiful North Indian stock. The hair styles of the women to- 
day should be recorded in a new Ajanta. The men, at least 
the army men, have not been behind. The Indian military dress 
worn for parties is startlingly beautiful - white tunics, gilded 
attachments, turbans. 

In the middle of the fraternization came a sudden hush, and 
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a lane opened. It was like the appearance of the Holy Grail to 
King Arthur and his knights when they were feasting on Whit- 
Sunday. Then, through the lane, came an old man in a plain 
atchkan, moving slowly, eating nuts, with an unhappy leer on 
his face. This was Jawaharlal Nehru, who had aged many 
years since I saw him only three years ago in London, then still 
with the jauntiness of a man who might have been in his forties. 
They say that he is resilient, and was tired on March 23rd after 
a busy day explaining Tibet in the Indian Parliament. If one 
had seen him on a better day he would have looked quite 
fresh. 
. * * 

Tibet. My week in Delhi was Tibet week. Not mentioned on 
the first day, whispered about by those in the know on the 
second day, and the main topic from then on. There was 
genuine fear. For the first time the hot breath of China was felt 
down India’s back. At parties, as the news came in and was 
discussed, it was like the Duchess of Richmond’s ball. ‘Is this 
the cannon’s opening roar?’ Everybody who wanted a stick to 
hit Nehru with found the ideal stick in the Dalai Lama. (The 
Dalai Lama beating the Deli lama). The Socialists and the 
extreme right led mile-long processions to boo outside the Chinese 
Embassy. Yet it was not only to embarrass Nehru that the poli- 
ticans agitated, not only for that that the newspapers day after 
day gave up their front pages. India felt that it might have 
reached a historic moment. Rupture with China might be 
nearer and inevitable. 

How did the Western Press obtain such up-to-the-minute 
reports from Lhassa? There could be one source only, the 
Indian Consulate-General there. No wonder the Chinese 
wanted to seal it off. 

* * * 

Mrs Ruth Jhabwalla is a Polish woman married to a Parsee 
architect. She writes novels about the society of New Delhi, 
observant, exact, funny without being satirical, compassionate 
without being lachrymose. She is called the Jane Austen of New 
Delhi, and among such tiresome comparisons this one is not 
unapt. 

The educated Indian woman of to-day, the subject of much 
of Mrs Jhabwalla’s writing, is luckier than she knows. She 
wears beautiful clothes, she often looks beautiful, she has plenty 
of relatives to act as baby-sitters, she is content with being a 
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woman and is not in revolt. Tradition prevents her from making 
demands on life which poor life, for all its efforts to be obliging, 


could not satisfy. 
* * * 


India has made great strides. Its Parliament works properly. 
Mr Speaker is not killed on the floor of the house, as he was just 
before the revolution in Pakistan. Its economic programme, 
though it lags behind that of China, is the only one in free Asia 
which produces serious results. But the results are chiefly in 
the towns. A mile or so outside each town begins village India, 
and life there has not changed very much since the British left, 
in spite of all the propaganda to the contrary and in spite of 
the Community Development projects. And, in the towns, why 
is so little done in clearing the appalling slums? Housing has a 
low priority with Indian planners. Why? 


* * * 


Both India and Pakistan are receiving ends for American 
propaganda; and India for Russian propaganda also. The 
countries are knee-deep in Time and the Readers’ Digest. From 
these come their week by week knowledge of world events. 
Russian magazines are great on space fiction, which on the 
whole bores Indians. British books and magazines are hard to 
come by, and the reason is that Britain does not operate a book 
export plan. Mr Macmillan’s rectitude may stand in the way of 
his sponsoring such a scheme; it is a liability for the country 
that he is a publisher. 


* * * 


But why, even if we send few books, does Britain not send 
men? Pakistan wants Englishmen in its universtities. It does not 
greatly like the Americans whom America has offered in their 
place. Yet, of 128 scientific posts in Indian and Pakistan 
universities which have been offered to Englishmen, probably 
not more than four or five will be filled. It is not only scientists 
who do not answer the call. Pakistanis complain that they find 
it hard to accustom themselves to hearing Shakespeare ex- 
pounded by Americans. In the University of the Punjab, whose 
walls are hung with portraits of past British academic worthies, 
there are to-day only four live Englishmen. 


* * * 
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What a pity, what a pity, says the visitor who has been to 
both India and Pakistan, that the two countries will not be 
sensible and love each other, or at least stop hating one another. 
For they really do. That is one of the sad discoveries of the 
tourist. At least the intelligentsia hate — or at least the Paki- 
stan intelligentsia hates the Indians, and the Indian intelli- 
gentsia is smugly and truculently anxious to denignate every- 
thing Pakistani. The traveller broods about it all the long way 
home, over Persia, over Turkey. (Turkey is interminable. 
Every time he looks from the aeroplane windows, it is still 
Anatolia, with the brown hills looking like inedible stale cake 
lightly sprinkled with sugar). Both countries have carried over 
into their international quarrel the passions which belong to civil 
war, and it is the absurder because the issues which now divide 
the countries are not really intractable. Yet each year the 
quarrel seems to grow more permanent, and each new turn 
towards reconciliation ends in a block. The visitor gets off his 
aeroplane heavy-hearted. 
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The Imperial Cancer Research Fund, 
pioneer research organisation set up 
by the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
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Fund’s activities. £1,000,000 is 
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Home Notes 


John Beavan 


and urbane leadership which Mr Macmillan speedily 
won for himself at Westminster penetrated to the Tory 
constituency parties and then to the general public. As soon as 
his stock with the public reached its high point, however, it be- 
gan to decline at Westminster. There have been murmurings 
about his fostering of a personality cult, a feeling that he has 
become too grand, that he actually believes himself to be 
Supermac. It is not, I think, Mr Macmillan’s conduct which is 
really the cause of the disillusionment. It is his policies which 
are suspect on his own side, his attempts, embarrassing to our 
allies, to loosen up the international situation, his bold plans for 
domestic expansion. The first of the disenchanted was Mr 
Henry Fairlie, the most perceptive, the most scholarly though 
not always the most wise of political commentators on the do- 
mestic scene. Mr Fairlie was also, I think, the first to be en- 
chanted. He is something of a fashion leader in political thought. 
What Mr Fairlie thinks to-day, the public think when? Not to- 
morrow certainly. But perhaps in six or nine months’ time. But 
on this occasion it might not follow at all, for Mr Macmillan’s 
policies have the support of the country and of the Opposition. 
Perhaps there is another reason for the decline of Mr Mac- 
millan’s internal prestige. He is not the great White Hope he 
once seemed to be capable of becoming. Mr Macmillan looks as 
though he might just win the contest on points, and that is why 
he has postponed the fight. But there seems to be no hope that 
he will do any better in the autumn. There was a time when the 
Tories felt grateful to Mr Macmillan for giving them hope of 
avoiding defeat. That period is over. Their appetites have been 
whetted and they yearn for a real victory and not just a return 
to power with a reduced majority. 
The Labour Party seems to have quiet confidence of achiev- 
ing a narrow victory. If there were any who had extravagant 
20 
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hopes they must have been reduced by the municipal elections. 
There is not a great deal that can be deduced from these con- 
tests, but they do show that neither party could have hoped for 
an impressive victory had there been a general election in May. 
At Westminster there seems to be something of the atmosphere 
of phoney war, now that D-day is indefinitely postponed, and 
everybody is disenchanted with everybody else and even with 
himself. It is a pity we could not have had an election in May. 
We might have had quite a bit of fun with the statement of the 
Institute of Directors and Mr Leslie Hunter’s The Road to 
Brighton Pier. 

I am afraid I have read only the serialized version in the 
Evening Standard — my bookseller and the publisher had sold out 
when I tried to buy a copy. Mr Hunter’s book has been attacked 
for alleged inaccuracy by Labour reviewers, with how much 
justification I do not know. But even a person with such an 
excellent ringside seat as Mr Hunter had could not see all the 
struggle for power, because it was a series of contests fought in a 
number of rings at the same time. Mr Hunter does, however, 
appear to suffer from the blindness of the journalist who is on 
the inside — he sees the struggle largely in terms of personalities. 
But they were personalities moved by and deriving their 
strength from opposing principles. It is a wonder that it all 
worked out as well as it has done, and some day I expect Lord 
Attlee’s wisdom to be recognized. He led the Labour Party 
from the only place it can successfully be led from — from the 
centre. And there was no strong central character to replace 
him. Nevertheless the party has found stability by flanking Mr 
Gaitskell with Mr Bevan and Mr Wilson. This is as formidable 
a team as Labour has ever had, and one in which the trade 
unions and the constituency parties can have confidence. 


* * * 


The controversy which seems to have aroused most heat 
during the past month is whether Latin should be a compulsory 
subject for entrance to Oxford and Cambridge. The argument 
is that it is an educational bugbear for scientists. I can well 
imagine that it is rather difficult for some boys to transfer their 
gaze from the sputniks to ancient Rome, but surely once the 
aversion has been overcome it is a very low hurdle for a person 
of high intellect. I have known one or two boys starting from 
scratch acquire the modest amount of Latin that is asked of 
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them in six weeks of concentrated study. But the controversy 
does open up a much more interesting question: what kind of 
mental abilities do we whose native language is English develop 
when we learn Latin? Latinists say that it enables us to express 
our thoughts more clearly and exactly in verbal terms and that 
it does this more efficiently than does the study of, say, German 
or French. They may be right. But they can offer only an 
opinion. The time may be near when the experimental psy- 
chologists can usefully look at the problem. It is, I suppose, a 
characteristic of the educated person that he has at his com- 
mand a range of tricks to assemble ideas into categories and 
then put them into a useful relationship with one another. 
Some of these dodges he probably learned from having algebra, 
Euclid, and grammar flogged into him. What was the contri- 
bution each of them made, and was one kind of grammar su- 
perior to the others? The scientists who will one day tackle the 
question for us may discover that the dodges acquired in the 
study of Latin are extremely useful to the scientist when he is 
confronted with a problem expressed in words. 


* * * 


A friend of mine has a debutante daughter and is enjoying 
every minute of this costly initiation. There have been luncheons 
for mamas, two cocktail parties are to be held, and a dance for 
about 300 people. The dance and the parties will, however, be 
shared with another debutante and the expenses halved. The 
cost of the season’s entertainment will be about £1,000. In 
addition there are the girl’s clothes: three model dresses at be- 
tween 40 and 50 guineas and eight dresses at 10 to 15 guineas. 
The girl herself has invitations to forty dances and as many 
cocktail parties. What is amazing is that this traditional way of 
bringing a girl out should have survived two wars. After the 
Hitler war, the debutantes were not presented at court but at 
Buckingham Palace garden parties. As a reporter I attended one 
or two of these presentation parties and I was surprised to find 
how disintegrated society had become. Few people seemed to 
‘have many friends’. Now there is not even a garden party, and 
I suppose that the focal point of the initiation procedure is 
Queen Charlotte’s ball. What do parents get in return for an 
expenditure which would have carried a girl through three 
years of university had she been academically inclined? I sup- 
pose that they have ensured she will have a reasonably good 
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social life and will know a large number of her peers among 
whom she will most likely find a husband. 

Of course there is an awful lot of extravagance in all this and 
the newspapers ought not to encourage these young people to 
behave as foolishly as they do on occasions. Nevertheless, the 
coming out ceremony has a lot of good social sense in it and it 
ought to be copied on a suitably modest scale throughout so- 
ciety. Indeed, the Americans have a democratic form of 
coming out. I commend the idea to the Lord Mayor of Man- 
chester of holding a summer ball at his Gothic palace in Albert 
Square for the sixth forms of the grammar schools. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

DeAR Sir, — Having spent many years in different countries of 
Africa, I have been greatly interested in your special African issue of 
April 1959. 

I cannot let pass one extremely misleading passage in the article 
‘Crisis in Central Africa II. How to Be a Partner’ by Stanlake Sam- 
kange. He writes: ‘Many Africans . . . claim that the University (at 
Salisbury) was made multi-racial only because it received a quarter 
of a million pounds from the British taxpayer, which would not have 
been given if it had been for Europeans only.’ 

Mr Samkange must know that this claim is completely false; it is 
a pity he quoted, without contradicting, it. 

The facts are that the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land was set on foot by Southern Rhodesia before Federation, when 
there was no question of funds being received from the British 
Government; and that it was planned from its inception in 1945 as a 
university without bar of race or creed. 

It is precisely the overlooking of facts such as these which hampers 
the chances of successful partnership in Central Africa. 

Yours faithfully, 


MARGARET B. KABELL. 
89 MOscOW ROAD, 
LONDON, W.2. 
APRIL 28TH, 1959. 


Mr Samkange writes : 


I was in the Stranger’s Gallery of the Southern Rhodesia Parlia- 
ment when Mr L. M. N. Hodson made the first move for the estab- 
lishment of a university in Southern Rhodesia. It is absolutely in- 
correct to say that ‘it was planned from its inception in 1945 as a 
university without bar of race or creed.’ 

The truth is that the sponsors of the university chose to remain 
silent on the question of whether it would have a racial bar or not and 
concentrated on showing the need for one. Outside the house, how- 
ever, the question was taken up and at one time it appeared as if 
those who advocated a separate white university had won the day 
because an ‘Africans Only’ university in Lusaka was suggested and 
newspapers reported that Mr Kapnek had offered to donate £20,000 
to the African’s University in Lusaka on condition the authorities 
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agreed to call it ‘The Kapnek University’ and the United Kingdom 
was prepared to support the scheme financially. 

I may add that some Africans made public pronouncements in 
support of “The Kapnek University’ idea, but a considerable num- 
ber, backed by the Missionary Conference, suggested as a com- 
promise that there be one univerisity with separate residential 
hostels for the races. 

Further, the Carr Saunders Commission, whose secretary was the 
present principal of the university, was appointed to inquire into, 
among other things, this very point. The majority of the com- 
missioners decided in favour of a multi-racial university, but one of 
the commissioners —- Dr Alexander Kerr, former principal of Fort 
Hare University in South Africa, submitted a minority report in 
which he supported the idea of two racial universities. 

It is clear that all this discussion would not have taken place if the 
university had been planned, from its inception as a university with- 
out bar of race or creed as Miss Kabell claims. 








MARGINAL SEAT, 1955 
by R. S. Milne and H. C. Mackenzie 


with a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, C.H., M.P. 
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Book Supplement 


T. H. HUXLEY. By Cyril Bibby. (Watts. 255.) 


Rachel Withers, a clever, dark-eyed girl of Welsh stock, married an 
Ealing schoolmaster, George Huxley, and the seventh of their eight 
children, two of whom died in infancy, was Thomas Henry, born in 
May 1825. ‘He must have been endowed with a highly improbable 
combination of genes,’ says his grandson, Sir Julian, in a foreword to 
Dr Bibby’s book. 

He must indeed; like for instance William of Orange and Josiah 
Wedgwood, he was a new variation. In this already he presents a 
contrast with Darwin, who had entered the world sixteen years 
earlier well equipped with what his cousin Galton called ‘Ancestral 
Efficiency’, that is to say, he had ancestors of proved ability: no less 
a pair than Erasmus Darwin and Josiah Wedgwood were his grand- 
fathers. Darwin was also equipped, especially after his marriage to 
his cousin Emma Wedgwood, with enough money to be able to get 
on with his work as he pleased, but not so Huxley, whose way into 
research had to be through medical practice. Darwin sailed as a 
volunteer naturalist in the Beagle, Huxley fifteen years later (1846) 
went as a naval assistant surgeon in the Rattlesnake — both of them to 
the Antipodes; and Huxley was lucky, the official naturalist, Mac- 
gillivray, allowed this impressive young man to give time to the 
marine biology which he knew he was interested in. 

It is one of the incidental pleasures of Dr Bibby’s book that he 
shows by well-chosen illustrations just how impressive a something 
always hedged this king among men, whom obviously nothing short 
of duress could have prevented from making good his youthful 
resolve: ‘I will leave my mark somewhere, and it shall be clear and 
distinct.’ That sharp, protruding nose, the tense deep-set eyes, a 
mouth made for eloquence and the chin that goes with a noble 
obstinacy — confronted by an assistant with these attributes, Mac- 
gillivray might have taken the line of least resistance even if he had 
not been glad of some help in his work. Darwin considered the voy- 
age of the Beagle the most important event of his life. Huxley came 
back from Australia engaged to Henrietta Heathorn. 

One of the pleasures that are also conveniences of Dr Bibby’s 
book is the conspectus at the end, which makes it easy to trace 
Huxley’s life, activities and publications before he became, as it has 
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been described, ‘Darwin’s Bulldog’; before the ball opened with the 
appearance of The Origin of Species in 1859 and his review of it in 
The Times. By then he had already been an F. R. S. for eight years, 
married for four, Fullerian Professor for three. In the fifth of what 
Dr Bibby calls his ‘significant publications’, The Morphology of 
Cephalous Mollusca, 1852, Huxley had shown that he had his own 
intimations of Darwinian evolution, and the monograph established 
him, aged twenty-seven, ‘as a comparative anatomist of the highest 
distinction’. A ‘naturalist’ in those days did not always specialize too 
severely. Besides his work on morphology (‘he laid down the founda- 
tions of all modern ornithological and mammalian classifications’), 
Huxley was a geologist, ethnologist and anthropologist, and he 
belonged, says Dr Bibby, ‘to the last generation in which it was 
possible for an exceptional man to master several sciences.’ 

One has often heard this said about Goethe; as if nobody after 
that earlier generation was ever going to be able to make a synthesis 
again, or to be justified in trying to see things whole. The euvre, up- 
to-date, of Huxley’s grandsons Julian and Aldous, suggests that — 
anyhow if one is a Huxley - it is still possible to have a mind much 
more comprehensive than a reasonably pessimistic view of the divi- 
sion of intellectual labour might seem to justify. The amazing 
prescience of the man of letters in what concerns demography, the 
incursions of the biologist- and with such effortless ease — into 
history and art (see From an Antique Land), owe no less to the grand- 
father than to the great-uncle, Matthew Arnold, whose business was 
with cultural syntheses, emphasis on the culture. One can get an 
idea of Huxley’s own range, verve and persuasiveness from a little 
book, Aphorisms and Reflections, anthologized from his works by his 
widow. The family likeness is remarkable; what these tireless people 
think the truth has simply got to prevail. 

This brings us to Huxley as Darwin’s Bulldog. Why did Darwin 
need a Bulldog? Readers of Darwin’s Autobiography know the 
answer. He was so modest, shy, unaggressive, that at the end of it all 
he is still surprised that he ‘should have influenced . . . the beliefs of 
scientific men on some important points.’ At the beginning of it all 
Lyell and Hooker had had quite a struggle to get him to send his 
pioneer paper to the Linnaean Society; he wanted to stand down in 
favour of A. R. Wallace. No doubt it was unlikely that his thesis 
could have been neglected, like Mendel’s work on genetics in his 
Bohemian monastery, but Huxley had the temperament for the job 
of putting it across and, to say the least, by his intervention he saved 
time. Knowing there would be a famous head-on collision with 
various parties he wrote to Darwin: ‘I am sharpening my claws and 
beak in readiness.’ And the prospect delighted him. 

In the next ‘five furious years,’ says Dr Bibby with his welcome 
precision, ‘Huxley’s forty-six publications included nine important 
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contributions to the evolution controversy. ...’ Not that he had 
accepted the Origin uncritically. He saw for instance that it was a 
pity Darwin had nothing to say about the laws of heredity and, 
brilliantly guessing at the mechanism of mutations, wrote to his 
friend: “You have loaded yourself with an unnecessary difficulty in 
adopting Natura non facit saltum so unreservedly.’ As far as the human 
race was concerned he came to the conclusion that, as he put it, 
‘energy and intellectual grip, the things that are inborn and cannot 
be taught, are everything.’ He thought that like some diseases and 
‘mental peculiarities’ genius could be inherited. Perhaps like Galton 
he would have come round to preferring ‘ability’ to genius. Among 
his descendants through two sons and five daughters in three genera- 
tions have been (or are) exemplars of both, and the first great- 
great-grandchild, a boy, born in 1957, probably started life with 
certain advantages over the ordinary run of mankind. 

But to judge from the enormous and epoch-making efforts of 
Huxley to foster the education which, unlike the ‘things that are 
inborn’, can be taught, he was not satisfied to leave it that inherited 
energy and grasp was quite ‘everything’. He wanted education for 
everybody. Aldous Huxley in his Foreword rebukes contemporary 
grumblers who do not count the educational blessings we owe to the 
labours of a few Victorian pioneers — above all to Huxley. ‘He was 
the prime begetter of what is now the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology,’ says Sir Julian, ‘. . . he helped to transform Oxford 
and Cambridge from homes of classical privilege to universities of 
the highest rank.’ He did a good deal to pull London University to- 
gether. Long before that, in 1870, when Forster’s Education Act 
brought the elementary schools into existence and set up Boards to 
organize them, Huxley had been a key man in the key position, that 
is to say on the London Board. To the surprise of some of his friends, 
the fierce agnostic (he had invented this word to describe himself) did 
not oppose the use of the Bible in schools. ‘For three centuries,’ he 
said, ‘this book has been woven into the life of all that is best and 
noblest in English history. . . . By the study of what other book could 
children be so much humanized?’ In fact he realized the value of 
continuity and gradualness — the principle of evolution in social life; 
he was a true democratizer, without being a jacobin, nor did 
Christian friends like Kingsley find his attitude unbearable. It is, 
moreover, interesting to learn that neither his wife’s nor Darwin’s 
wife’s faith was shaken by her husband’s view of man’s place in the 
universe. As the babies came along Mrs Huxley took them to be 
christened ; each time it put Huxley in a bad temper on the day, but 
that was the end of it. 

His place in the gallery of our eminent men is secure. Though he 
never wrote an Origin, he did write a great deal. And so memorably 
that Chalmers Mitchell said his papers read like Hamlet: ‘so full of 
20* 
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quotations.’ The point, which Dr Bibby brings out clearly in the 
following passage, is that Huxley’s work ‘has become indistinguish- 
ably assimilated to the central corpus of fact and theory, and it is 
only by comparing his research papers with the standard texts of the 
time that the modern student can form any conception of the 
originality of his thought.’ 

He wrote much and authoritatively ; he also wrote very well. This 
tempted G. K. Chesterton to say that Huxley ‘was much more a 
literary than a scientific man.’ Aldous Huxley was down on this 
heresy like a knife, and in a lecture on “T. H. Huxley as a Literary 
Man’, reprinted in The Olive Tree, retorts that one might as well say 
of Faraday (remembering his Sandemanian leanings) ‘that he was 
much less a man of science than a nonconformist preacher.’ But, he 
was not out to deny that his grandfather was a literary man. In his 
illuminating analysis of Huxley’s easy, vigorous prose he quotes him 
saying: ‘Sometimes I write essays half a dozen times before I can get 
them into the proper shape: and I believe I become more fastidious 
as I grow older.’ Having this solicitude for expression — for the art 
of writing — Huxley was able to bend his style equally well to the 
performance of each his three functions as ‘Scientist, Humanist, 
Educator’ (Dr Bibby’s subtitle). How lucid he could make a 
scientific description, how telling his sentiment and how infectious his 
enthusiasm for the spread of education, Mr Aldous Huxley indicates, 
and the common reader will find that the extracts in Aphorisms and 
Reflections bear the grandson out. For a man who saw the red-in- 
tooth-and-claw realities of life so clearly he remained wonderfully 
idealistic; he recognized the existence of something which he called 
‘moral genius’ — he preferred not to say ‘religious inspiration’ — and 
deeply felt the implications of his own apophthegm: ‘Justice is 
founded on the love of one’s neighbour, and goodness is a kind of 
beauty’. The last part of this conforms to Greek experience, as the 
first to Judaic. When Huxley was a young man anti-semitism was 
among his prejudices, but he soon overcame it, and at some time in 
late life told Romanes that ‘the only religion that appeals to me is 
prophetic Judaism’ (with a dash of Stoicism, Spinoza and Goethe). 

The controversy which he so much enjoyed was part and parcel of 
all his three functions. How grateful he must have been to Bishop 
Wilberforce for so rashly giving him that opening about his monkey 
grandfather — and on a public platform too! ‘If the question is put to 
me, would I rather have a miserable ape for a grandfather, or a man 
highly endowed by nature and possessed of great means of influence 
for the mere purpose of introducing ridicule into a grave scientific 
discussion — I unhesitatingly affirm my preference for the ape.’ The 
more long-drawn-out and angry argument with Gladstone over the 
scientific validity of the Book of Genesis, was carried on in The 
Nineteenth Century review (parent of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY), 
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founded by his friend Mr, afterwards Sir James, Knowles in 1877. 
‘Not so much a battle as a massacre,’ as Sir M. E. Grant Duff put it. 
For engaging Mr Balfour, last of the ‘Amalekites’ whom he so much 
liked the idea of smiting, Huxley chose the same battlefield, and he 
promised one of his daughters that ‘the heavy artillery and the 
bayonets’ would be brought into play next month. But before that 
he fell ill, and some weeks later, on June 29th, 1895, he died, ‘and 
his wife refused all urgings to allow the posthumous publication of 
her husband’s last article. For once, Huxley did not have the last 
word,’ 

With his comprehensive mind and prescience, Huxley knew that 
the greatest problem for mankind was less ideological than biolog- 
ical: the rising birth-rate. It was reading Malthus (‘the best-hated 
man of his age’ Mill had said) that had given Darwin the clue to 
natural selection, and reading Malthus (still generally reviled) and 
making his own observations convinced Huxley, fond of children as 
he was, that ‘in view of the ravages of the terrible monster, over- 
multiplication, all other riddles sink into insignificance.’ If there is an 
Englishman to-day, besides Dr C. P. Blacker, as concerned as Julian 
and Aldous Huxley to insist on the importance of getting this riddle 
solved, it is Sir Charles Darwin, who devoted the Rede Lecture in 
1956, centenary of his grandfather’s Linnaean Society paper, to “The 
Problem of World Population’. 

When Huxley married Henrietta Heathorn she was supposed to 
have only six months to live. She bore him eight children, and died 
many years after him aged eighty-eight. Friends said that what they 
liked about the family was ‘the way they all seem to care so much for 
each other’. ‘I wish to God,’ Darwin wrote in his last letter to his old 
friend, ‘that there were more automata in the world like you!’ Dr 
Bibby’s account of this good and stupendously effective man, who 
did so much more than announce a new era, is admirable. Reading 
between the lines, as well, sometimes, as the text, one would guess 
that he had an occasional struggle not to represent Huxley as a little 
more to the left than he was, and even if he ends by summing Huxley 
up as ‘almost the type-specimen of Plekhanov’s “great man’’’ (one 
who ‘expresses the social needs of his time’), he has nowhere said 
anything calculated to rob that ‘highly improbable combination of 
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genes’ of its credit. PAUL BLOOMFIELD. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND SOCIAL PATHOLOGY. By Barbara 
Wooton. (Allen and Unwin. 35s.) 


One of the greatest changes in the social climate of the Western 
world in this century is the ever-greater spread of the belief that 
people need not be poor, or unhappy, or criminal. Whereas in earlier 
centuries such miseries were thought to be inherent in human society 
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and in the fallen nature of sinful man, to-day they are looked on by 
an ever-increasing and continually more influential group of 
‘liberals’ as unnecessary, and as preventable as most types of physical 
illness. The diffusion of a diluted version of some psycho-analytic 
concepts has stressed the parallel, nay the identity, of misery and 
crime with mental ill-health, has grouped them with individual 
pathology under the blanket label of ‘social pathology’ which Lady 
Wooton has used in her title. If crime or unhappiness are equated 
with disease, then in most cases they should be curable, and in all 
cases the sufferer is not really responsible for his symptoms. Accord- 
ing to this hypothesis, it is the fault of other people if a person is 
‘socially maladjusted’; according to choice, the culprit is either 
‘society’ or some of its institutions or, more habitually, the parents 
who didn’t treat the infant or young child properly according to the 
investigator’s views of good parental (especially maternal) care. 
This attitude is beautifully summarized in the four stanzas of the 
song “Gee, Officer Krumke .. .’ in West Side Story. 

Lady Wooton would appear to share the humanitarian values in- 
herent in this charitable approach, but she casts a very sceptical eye 
indeed on the evidence which is meant to demonstrate the scientific 
validity of these concepts. In this monumental volume she has 
analysed all the recent British literature on crime and delinquency, 
a good selection of the American, and some of the Swedish and 
German; she has also devoted a chapter to the practices and claims 
of social workers in England and the United States. She writes with 
clarity and with occasionally devastating irony. She has a fine nose 
for meaningless and pretentious jargon, and cites some wonderful 
examples; but the chief critical weapons she brings to bear are 
statistical common sense (in the analysis of the samples on which the 
different studies are based) and a robust, uncomplicated feeling for 
logic. Very little solid matter is left in these studies when they have 
been through the mill of Lady Wooton’s analysis; and the corpses of 
any number of hobby-horses are, or should be, left dead on the field. 

According to her analysis, there is no evidence to prove that 
delinquency is linked in any significant way with: broken homes; 
maternal neglect or separation; mothers going out to work; the 
neglect of church attendance; the failure to belong to youth clubs; 
low intelligence; or poverty. There is some evidence to suggest that 
delinquents tend to be male, come from larger-than-average families, 
play truant (especially in the U S A) while at school and have poor 
school records, frequently change jobs when they are in employ- 
ment, and have another delinquent in the family. Some of the socio- 
logical concepts appear to have a limited validity, but none of the 
psychological ones, whether they are based on some aspects of 
psycho-analytical theory or on a more general belief in the elevating 
effects of attendance at church or youth clubs. 
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In her analysis of the literature Lady Wooton accepts the con- 
cepts of delinquency as used by her authors; in a later section she 
points out how unsatisfactory a concept ‘delinquency’ is as an isoland 
and how logically improbable it is that any single factor will be found 
to be dominant in the histories of a group of people whose one 
common characteristic is to have been charged with some sort of 
indictable offence or confined in corrective institutions. “Delin- 
quency’, she writes, is ‘not a rational field of discourse’. 

Rather oddly, Lady Wooton has ignored those few studies which 
suggest that there may exist criminal sub-cultures where crime is 
adaptive behaviour, such as Madeleine Kerr’s People of Ship Street ; 
and she has paid no attention at all to those works which attempt to 
trace a relationship between hereditary endowment or physique 
and criminal behaviour, as, for example, Lange’s very disturbing 
study of criminal twins, Crime as Destiny, or Sheldon et al.’s Varieties of 
Delinquent Youth — this latter a serious omission of an important study. 

One rather gets the impression that, although Lady Wooton has 
been conscientious in treating the great bulk of recent criminological 
literature, her real aim has been to debunk the very inflated claims 
of the psycho-analytically or psychiatrically oriented social workers 
and students of delinquency. This is a job which needed doing — more 
perhaps for the United States than in this country — and if Lady 
Wooton has emptied the baby with the bath water (she disclaims any 
knowledge of psycho-analysis, and this does not seem to be merely 
modesty) it is, in this context, a very tiny baby in a very big tub. The 
claims of the psychiatrist or the doctor to replace the priest or the 
judge as the ultimate founts of morals and judgement is not backed 
by any established body of factual findings. Lady Wooton does 
admit, however, that psychiatrically oriented techniques do have 
some slight proved utility in predicting the probable future of a 
criminal, and so could be useful for deciding a sentence and are useful 
in such matters as granting parole. She allows them no validity as 
explanations. 

Probably her most generally interesting chapters are the intro- 
ductory ones in which she reviews the picture of social pathology 
as it existed in England and Wales in 1955; her analysis of the figures, 
and her comparison with earlier periods, are illuminating and do 
much to counter the current claims of excessive criminality among 
the young to-day. One of the points she makes, but, regrettably, 
does not much elaborate, is that half the crimes to-day are connected 
with motor cars (which, of course, kill and maim far more people in 
any week than unmotorized criminals do in any year); but auto- 
motive crimes, other than stealing cars, are always omitted from any 
study of delinquency and crime. This may be because it is they who 
are criminal or delinquent, whereas we have cars too. 

Another section of general interest is that on the consequences of 
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undermining the McNaghten rules of criminal insanity ; if criminals 
are held irresponsible when there is no impairment of the conative 
functions (the McNaghten test) then eventually the whole concept of 
responsibility is weakened, and there is no clear dividing line 
between crime and sickness; and, that granted, the supposed 
deterrence of punishment is displaced. 

As I have said, this is primarily a deflating book; and sections of it 
are hilariously funny in a rather recondite common-room fashion. 
I particularly recommend the collated definitions of ‘mental health’ 
on pages 211 and after; and the self-definitions of the role of the 
social worker on pages276and after. The laughter and confusion they 
will almost certainly provoke should be cathartic. 


GEOFFREY GORER. 


ORDE WINGATE. By Christopher Sykes. (Collins. 35s.) 


‘A man of genius who might well have become a man of destiny.’ 
These words about Wingate are Churchill’s and therefore from one 
who should know, but they also point to the problem for Wingate’s 
biographer. There can be no argument about genius. Of all the 
men, from statesmen to ordinary soldiers, who fell under the spell of 
Wingate’s personality — and his harangues — few would dissent from 
Mr Sykes’s view of Wingate as ‘a man of genius, using that term in 
the original and stricter sense.’ Memory swiftly became legend. 
Having been brought by chance into contact with Wingate at some 
early crises in his career, I have since then found myself falling 
effortlessly back under the spell whenever the conversation has 
turned to him; and the experience is general. Yet there remains the 
brute fact that by the ill chance of an air crash Wingate’s life was 
cut short just when he had attained those higher levels of power 
where, at last, he might have found full scope for his talents. After 
all, the whole guerilla episode was only prelude to this. To what 
eminence might his astonishing gifts have carried him? The question 
is futile, yet it is one to which an assessment of Wingate should at 
least suggest an answer. But the question is made even harder 
because so little personal documentation is left behind. Wingate 
could talk incessantly; but, unlike his kinsman T. E. Lawrence, he 
wrote little, apart from reports, usually angry, or his Napoleonic 
orders of the day: his background was Puritanism and the Army, 
not Oxford. 

Like an earlier and slighter biographer, Mr Sykes has therefore 
had to construct his portrait of Wingate from negative to positive, 
that is, mainly from the views of others: from the memories of 
Wingate’s wife and family, from the recollections, notes and writings 
of British politicians and generals, of Dr Weizmann and the Pales- 
tine Jews (whose cause throughout was Wingate’s first interest) 
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and of the officers and men who fought with him in Abyssinia and 
Burma, some themselves redoubtable characters. This has meant 
inevitably covering some familiar ground and the retelling of 
encounters that are well known, sometimes almost legendary. But 
Mr Sykes, helped undoubtedly by his own diplomatic knowledge, 
has added much interesting corroborative material so that his 
biography stands out as a workmanlike job of assembling varied 
and far-flung information. 

As a story, it could hardly help being exciting. The acts of the 
Wingate drama are familiar and fall into place almost of them- 
selves. There is the religious influence brooding over Wingate’s 
childhood; the young subaltern pursuing his sense of mission; 
Wingate leading his Palestine-Jewish night squads across those 
Judean hills where Gideon had marched; leading his Gideon force 
(plus Haile Selassie) towards Addis Abbaba; leading his first and 
then his second Chindit expedition into Burma. But the acts were 
separated by successive, harrowing crises and the themes overlapped. 
Where Mr Sykes has been particularly successful is in disentangling 
the various strands and revealing his subject’s emphatic many- 
sidedness. Because he writes usually (though not always) as a dis- 
passionate biographer, Mr Sykes also manages to give full effect to 
the explosive audacity of the story — of Wingate as young officer in 
Palestine stopping Wavell’s car on the road, crashing in on Ironside 
in Gibraltar, at their first meeting in London lecturing Churchill 
for an unbroken ten minutes (each time, of course, on the subject of 
raising a Palestine Jewish armed force) and in this strain to the last 
lecture to the Allied Joint Chiefs of Staff at Quebec. 

The story, as is known, is also one of impassioned struggle between 
Wingate and successive representatives of the military establishment. 
Writing in retrospect of this conflict that was like a war without 
armistice, and in which he is not always on Wingate’s side, Mr 
Sykes has managed to remain judicious. He has sought to be 
scrupulously fair about the three great crises of Wingate’s life. 
Concerning the accusation that Wingate in Palestine had gone 
beyond the bounds of loyalty in urging the Jews to active sabotage 
against Britain, he brings detailed and convincing evidence to dispel 
the charge. The story of Wingate’s suicide attempt after his return 
from Abyssinia to Cairo is told without embellishment. In the still 
undecided debate over the military value of the Chindit exploits, 
he suggests that on the one subject of Wingate, Field-Marshal 
Slim’s mind was ‘not wholly free from prejudice’. Conversely, he is 
fair about Wingate’s weak point. Wingate, he writes, often outraged 
people, sometimes indefensibly, but never outraged his principles; 
yet he did not see, or rather only in his later years saw fully, that 
injustice to individuals could itself be an affront to that principle 
of justice to which he had dedicated himself. Considering the diffi- 
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culties of the subject, Mr Sykes’s volume seems in these respects a 
model of a restrained and objective biography. 

It is not easy to say why it is not also an inspired biography and, 
as appears to me, often seems to miss something in bringing out 
Wingate’s total personality. The defect lies perhaps in Mr Sykes’s 
own detachment. While he shows how Wingate was possessed by 
certain ideas, he does not, I think, quite do justice to these ideas 
themselves and in his aim for objectivity underplays the reality of 
the conflicts into which Wingate was plunged. After all, Wingate 
was a political as much as a military phenomenon. For instance, 
not enough is made of the fact that Wingate’s pro-Jewish efforts 
in Palestine coincided — and went directly against — the full tide of 
the Appeasement policy during which opponents of this policy were 
the target of an emotional hostility rare in British politics ; the 
extremism was not all on Wingate’s side. Similarly, when judging 
his outbursts against hesitations in British policy towards Abyssinia, 
much more stress could be given to his conviction that full and 
immediate restoration of Abyssinian sovereignty, and nothing but 
that, was the touchstone for Britain’s future repute among the 
nations of Asia and Africa, a subject on which he held the strongest 
views. Mr Sykes himself admits that, without Gideon Force, ‘Haile 
Selassie’s return might not have terminated in the undisputed 
restoration from which his country was to obtain great benefits’. 

Again, the reader is told how Wingate in the dreary winter of 
1940 predicted that the Germans would sweep past the Maginot 
Line at Sedan, France would collapse and the B.E.F. would face 
‘the biggest Corunna in history’. But Mr Sykes relates this almost in 
throwaway terms, as an illustration of Wingate’s ability to in- 
furiate people. In fact, his view of French weakness was based on 
shrewd political analysis and the crucial point is surely how few 
other Englishmen foresaw the event. Incidentally, one of the few 
factual points Mr Sykes has not included is that Wingate also fore- 
told the Far East disaster. I can clearly remember him, in December 
1941, not long after the Japanese had struck, pointing at a map. 
Here was Malaya —we could see that it was shaped like a sack. 
And here — he pointed ominously at Singapore —- here was the tip 
of the sack where the Japanese would presently collect General 
Percival and his entire army. What would he do, he was asked. 
The answer was clear and simple: not defend Malaya at all, but 
mobilize every means of transport to bring every possible man and 
gun to Burma which in this way could be defended. 

What needs stress is that these insights were not mere sudden 
inspiration, but an outcome of the fact that Wingate lived con- 
stantly with a whole set of political, social and military ideas 
which he continuously tested, discarded, enlarged and reshaped as 
he learned, and mostly the ideas concerned Britain’s future. It was 
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the vivid relevance of his ideas which helped towards his impact 
and it is here he must be set against his time — Mr Sykes is too kind 
to the time. For in spite of the Old Testament background, his pro- 
Zionism, his eccentricities, Wingate remained essentially what he 
was: a member of the British military and administrative upper- 
middle class. Yet the extraordinary thing about him was that he 
felt passionate concern for the future of England in an era of, let’s 
face it, decline, convention and long-range indifference when such 
inspiration had become unfashionable among his age and class. 
This quality of his, above all, brings one back to the question what 
he might not have achieved but for his sudden accidental death, 
for by then he had by all accounts matured swiftly; the guerilla 
prelude lay already behind him. One could fairly say, for instance, 
that with his certain intervention, the dismal course of Britain’s 
post-war mandate in Palestine would have run very differently, 
perhaps all Middle East politics. This is surmise, the sort Mr Sykes 
eschews. He has intentionally written the factual biography of 
Wingate and not the saga of the man of destiny. Nevertheless, I 
think in the case of so unusual a genius as Wingate, the nature 
of the ideas which drove him onwards is a vital part of the picture 
and that is where Mr Sykes’ study falls short. To get a full sense of 
Wingate’s stature, he has to be set more harshly against his time; 


both are in the juxtaposition illuminated. T. R. FYVEL. 


THE ART OF FRENCH FICTION. By Martin Turnell. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 30s.) 


This second collection of essays by Mr Turnell is, to some extent, a 
gleaning operation after The Novel In France (1950), which dealt with 
Mme de la Fayette, Laclos, Constant, Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert 
and Proust. Mr Turnell, who is an honest, outspoken and discrimi- 
nating critic, certainly put those seven authors very firmly in an 
order of merit, but they were all members of his first team. The Art 
of Fiction (apart from two short discussions of Stendhal’s Armance and 
Proust’s Jean Santeuil, both early and minor works of these major 
novelists) is concerned with the second-liners — Prévost, Zola, 
Maupassant, Gide and Mauriac. Mr Turnell’s tone has perhaps 
become rather more magisterial since the first volume. The general 
impression is: ‘Good, but ought to have done better’. However, it 
would be wrong to be put off by this slight primness. Although Mr 
Turnell subscribes to a definite religious and moral doctrine, none 
of his critical reactions can be foreseen and he has many complex 
things to say. 

I find it very difficult to sort out the points on which I agree and 
those on which I disagree. I can often accept one half of a sentence 
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but not the other. For instance, in discussing the fact that in 
Prévost’s Manon Lescaut love is given an absolute value, Mr Turnell 
says: 

This belief in the intrinsic goodness of love or, what it amounted to 

in practice, of emotion, was the cause of the moral dualism of the 

century (the eighteenth) and its curious mixture of sentiment and 

cynicism. 

It is certain that the novel in question proclaims the intrinsic good- 
ness of love, and that one could work out a valid distinction between 
‘love’ and ‘emotion’, and that the major psychological phenomenon 
of the age was the juxtaposition of cynicism and sentiment, but I can- 
not see how the belief in love is the cause of cynicism. Obviously, all 
the aspects of the eighteenth-century mind are interconnected, but 
the pattern cannot be explained by making one part of it responsible 
for the whole. The belief in love would normally be expected to go 
with an absence of cynicism. 

Constantly, I find myself wanting to expand Mr Turnell’s generali- 
zations and argue about them, particularly in the two theoretical 
chapters which open and close the book. Right at the beginning, 
referring back to La Princesse de Cléves, he says: 


. . it makes Le Roman bourgeois or Le Roman comique look clumsy and 
immature by comparison. But it did more than expose the shortcom- 
ings of contemporary novelists. It determined the form of the French 
novel for the next hundred years and its influence is still felt in the 
twentieth century. 


Here I can agree only with the last half of the last sentence. The good 
part of Le Roman bourgeois is quite successful, and in some respects 
original, social satire, and I should no more compare it to La 
Princesse de Cléves than I should compare H. G. Wells to Virginia 
Woolf. Nor was the form of the novel in the eighteenth century 
determined by La Princesse de Cléves. The eighteenth-century writers 
who are usually referred to as novelists — Lesage, Marivaux, Volt- 
aire, Diderot and Rousseau -—wrote quite different books. Mr 
Turnell speaks about ‘the classic novel’ as if it had existed as a 
recognized genre and adds: 


The structure of the classic novel was stretched in the works of 
Marivaux and Prévost — Manon Lescaut is a classic novel joined onto a 
long, rambling picaresque novel, but it remained intact until the 
end of the century. 


As far as I can see, there was only one ‘classic novel’ (or should it be 
‘classical’ ?) — La Princesse de Cléves. The vast bulk of seventeenth- 
century production was not classical. Mme de la Fayette’s book is an 
inexplicable sport. Marivaux did not ‘stretch’ this model. His two 
unfinished works — La Vie de Marianne and Le Paysan parvenu are early 
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attempts at the psychological roman d’apprentissage, and are in a dif- 
ferent world from La Princesse de Cléves. Manon Lescaut is only classical 
in the sense that, by some fluke as extraordinary as Mme de la 
Fayette’s stroke of genius, it is short and to the point. 

Similarly, I agree and disagree with Mr Turnell when, in his 
conclusion, he gives a rapid summary of the evolution of the ‘hero’ 
in the French novel since the seventeenth century. He quotes the 
Duc de Nemours in La Princesse de Cléves as an ‘heroic hero’ and says 
that his like has never occurred again, because we have never re- 
captured the ‘unified world’ of the seventeenth century. Certainly 
there was a conception of heroism from the Renaissance to the 
seventeenth century, but it did not prevent a great deal of anti- 
heroic writing and a lot of masochistic heroism among pastoral and 
neo-courtly heroes. And the further one goes into the history of the 
seventeenth century, the less ‘unified’ it appears. Louis XIV, 
strutting around his court like a cock in a farmyard, was presiding 
over a strange crystallization of the national energies, which pro- 
duced a great literature, but was his a ‘unified world?’ In many 
respects, Versailles was brash, vulgar, confused and improvised. 
Perhaps the great literature was produced because, for a few years, 
there was a precarious balance between violent energy and a yearn- 
ing for order. Moreover, there is surely a sense in which the Revolu- 
tion and the Napoleonic era, although (or because) so unsettled, 
were the most heroic periods in French history. I do not deny the 
emergence of the negative hero in the chaos of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries and I have no comprehensive theory ready to 
account for the various phenomena Mr Turnell refers to. I am just 
saying that about every second historical and sociological generali- 
zation in his book sets alarm bells ringing in my memory. Perhaps, 
as a French specialist myself, I am simply being magisterial in the 
different, diffident, non-heroic, modern manner: ‘Most interesting, 
Mr Turnell, but I wonder if it is quite correct to say . . .” I am still 
gazing at the trees while Mr Turnell has made up his mind about the 
wood. 

To come now to the particular novelists he deals with, it is worth 
noting that he presents four of them as being unbalanced and 
sexually obsessed. Zola, he says, in describing Second Empire society 
was really working out his own unconscious appetites; Maupassant 
was priapic; Gide was a psychopath and Mauriac, like some other 
modern Catholic novelists, is finding in the violence of his writing an 
emotional relief which the quality of his religious faith cannot give 
him. Briefly, Zola is easily the best of the four, ‘a writer of enormous 
talent’ who, in spite of his crudities, has left an impressive vision of 
his times. Maupassant is a minor writer with some successes to his 
credit and an enormous posterity of slick, cheap short-story writers. 
Gide has been vastly overrated both as a man and a writer; only 
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three of his récits really give him a place in literature. Several of 
Mauriac’s novels are marred by a savage glee, ‘which though no 
doubt a product of his Jansenism is totally incompatible with a 
genuine Christian outlook’. 

These judgements are supported by careful analysis, in the modern 
stylisticians’ manner, of numerous quotations. Most of it is enlight- 
ening, but some parts leave me wondering, as usual, if the method 
does not miss the essential feel of a passage. In this volume, I am not 
always sure that Mr Turnell needs the quotations to make his points. 
For instance, his basic criticism of Mauriac is, I should say, acute and 
correct. To go on from there to discuss Mauriac’s use of imagery or 
the relationship between sound and meaning in his prose is not very 
helpful. The frequent vulgarity of the prose cannot be caught in the 
net of stylistics, at least not statistical, external stylistics. The sound 
may correspond to the sense, for example, without the prose being 
good. Mr Turnell, in spite of his strictures, refers to some of 
Mauriac’s novels as ‘great’. I have considerable respect for Mauriac 
as a wielder of the pen and as a public figure, but the tone of his 
novels is surely never great. Perhaps my most serious disagreement 
with Mr Turnell is over the question of the merits of Mauriac as 
compared with Gide. Zola and Maupassant can now be seen in 
perspective and Mr Turnell gives a very acceptable appraisal, which 
is perhaps only a shade too stern as regards Maupassant. Gide he 
attacks with an almost personal animosity. Everything he says is, of 
course, true. Gide was the queerest of queer fellows, always multi- 
plying his complexities in an infuriating way and probably messing 
up the lives of the people he had dealings with. I have no wish to 
defend him, as has sometimes been done, on the grounds that the 
artist must be allowed a certain laxity. I do not see why the artist 
should be judged according to a special scale, even though the drives 
in his temperament may make it difficult for him, as for the criminal, 
to be virtuous. From all accounts, Gide was, on one level, a nasty old 
man, and, like some of his French admirers, I would have kept my 
children out of his way if I had seen him around. As a writer, too, he 
is a confessionist rather than a creator and he never quite rid himself 
of late nineteenth century preciosity. Yet he is intellectually on a 
different plane altogether from Mauriac. There is something uni- 
versal in the rambling contradictoriness of his vast self-portrait, even 
though it is the work of a rentier who, in slightly different circum- 
stances, might never have written a line or might have been clapped 
into jail. My bet is that the La Symphonie Pastorale and parts of Les 
Faux Monnayeurs will prove to be more lasting than anything 
Mauriac has written. Mauriac’s books are caricatures of the admit- 
tedly awful provincial bourgeoisie, written obviously for personal 
therapeutic reasons and yet coloured by some deep, unanalysed 
complicity with the values they purport to attack. I do not think that 
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Mauriac has ever got down to the basic man within himself, whereas 
Gide did. From his many envious references to Gide, it seems clear 
that he knows this. 

The argument with Mr Turnell could go on indefinitely. I have 
failed to review his book because, although he commits himself to 
opinions in every line, as an honest critic should, I cannot yet see the 
total philosophy which lies behind the judgements. He is a Catholic 
but not a ‘Catholic critic’. He is moral, but he sees that all writers 
have to write, as best they can, out of their internal stresses. He uses 
psychology, sociology and stylistics but not always in a way that I 


can follow. I shall just have to re-read him. J. G. w. 


BLAISE PASCAL. The Life and Work of a Realist. By Ernest Mort- 
imer. (Methuen. 21s.) 


Pascal is a difficult author because his work invites wildly differing 
personal interpretations. The difficulty has been aggravated by 
insoluble textual problems. His Apology is not only unfinished; we 
do not know, we shall never know for certain, in what order he would 
have assembled his material, what he would have included and what 
he would have omitted. The work of interpretation therefore begins 
as soon as an editor sits down to prepare his text. The rot started with 
the first, or Port-Royal edition, in which the boldness of Pascal’s 
views was discreetly toned down in the interests of peace and quiet- 
ness. Condorcet left out all references to the supernatural and turned 
it into a sort of ‘Agnostic’s Apology’. The Romantics invented ‘the 
anguished Pascal’, who has been succeeded in our own time by 
Claudel’s ‘sick man’ and Mr Aldous Huxley’s ‘life-hater’. Thanks 
largely to the researches of MM. Lafuma and Mesnard, opinion is 
moving in the opposite direction: a Christian humanist is emerging, 
a little shakily it is true, from the confusion of the texts. 

Mr Mortimer reminds us that for some Frenchmen Pascal is 
quite simply the greatest French writer. It is not so surprising as it 
seems. Pasca] was neither a professional philosopher nor a profes- 
sional theologican; he was the inspired amateur, the artist-thinker, 
who was peculiarly sensitive to the spiritual climate of his age and 
who lived at a turning point in the spiritual history of modern 
Europe. In religious apologetics the seventeenth century marked the 
change from metaphysics to psychology, the partial abandonment of 
the Thomist proofs and a preoccupation with the mental processes 
of the believer, or unbeliever. Although Pascal spoke very ill of 
Descartes, he clearly belongs to the line which runs from Descartes 
through Newman (who disapproved of him) and Kierkegaard to 
Bergson. His method obviously has its dangers. In spite of the appear- 
ance of rigorous logic, it depends in the last resort on intuition, which 
is sometimes wayward. Its very dangers, however, its invitation to 
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the ‘seeker’ to accept ‘the Wager’ and take the leap which will either 
land him in paradise or in one of those terrifying ‘abysses’ have a 
special fascination for those ‘good pagans’ who are the modern 
counterparts of the libertins for whom Pascal wrote: the eminent men 
of letters who like to record the alternations of faith and doubt, the 
flux and reflux of faith, in bulky private diaries. 

Mr Mortimer has written an admirable short introduction to the 
subject. He gives a sympathetic account of Pascal’s life, a clear sur- 
vey of the religious situation which produced his works, and as 
balanced and sensible an interpretation of the works themselves as 
we can expect. His book is pleasant to read and often enlivened by 
a neat turn of phrase. His description of Pascal, for example, as 
‘highly inflammable with a low flash-point’ goes a long way towards 
explaining his troubled life and the more questionable aspects of his 
polemic against the Jesuits, and his observation that ‘the Wager’ is 
‘a sort of artificial respiration of the soul’ is equally good. 


MARTIN TURNELL. 


DOWN SECOND AVENUE. By Ezekiel Mphahlele. (Faber and 
Faber. 18s.) 


A man sits down in Johannesburg and writes the story of his time: of 
the black man’s trek to the towns, of the grotesqueries of the white 
man’s apartheid. 

Ah yes, apartheid, apartheid. But this is likely to be one of ihe key 
books of the small literary industry devoted to that subject, for it was 
written in one of the ghetto ‘locations’ of Johannesburg; it was 
written at last by one of those blacks that the whites have been 
examining and hypothesizing about and speaking up for, all these 
busy, best-selling years. 

The whites who have visited a location — or driven through one — 
have come back to write up their Africans as an unreal, pasteboard 
species, part human and part Uncle Tom. Even the best-intentioned 
present someone strongly exotic. 

But Down Second Avenue gives an impression of the Africans that are 
undergoing apartheid as quite normal men and women — human 
beings, in fact; very much like the sort of people the white travellers 
might have met at home. One feels that Mr Mphahlele (for all the 
exotic dash about his name, with its two almost breathless h’s) has 
given for the first time the true, the convincing picture. 

An exciting picture it is, too. To be brought up in South Africa is 
already a guarantee of excitement. To be brought up an African 
there ...! Young Mphahlele, his behind never safe from a white 
man, his ears stinging all week from the blows of a drunken slum- 
living father, of brutal African policemen, of bullying young black 
gangsters, must have felt there was a great deal of lift in life. 
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With the excitement went instruction. He tells of a day in the 
gardens of the Pretoria Zoo. A young white woman spots the black 
boy and his friends. 


‘Kick me a kaffir, won’t you my love’ (she says to her man). ‘A nice 
kick on the arse of a nice black kaffir monkey, eh?’ 

He came towards us . . . within a few moments all the Africans cleared 
that part of the gardens. ‘Beware of the white man, he’s very strong, 
very strong,’ my mother often said. And all the years of my boyhood 
the words rang in my head. 


As he grew up, life became more alarming. The police were al- 
ways there to offer adventure; they had to be dodged during curfew, 
or if Mphahlele, classed as a ‘redundant native’, wished to go into 
the town. As for the other forces of the Government, he had found 
himself thrown into politics ; now he was thrown out of work for being 
in politics. 

Through all the pages runs a thread of dreadful poverty; as a 
measure of the threepenceworth of butter that had to stretch across 
a household of ten for a week. 

To survive without being broken or stupefied by the life would be 
an achievement. Mphahlele, because of some special quality of per- 
sistence, was able to improve himself, and to sift out of the tattered 
educational system that the Government dumped on the Africans a 
great love of literature. 

By the time he had left South Africa to bask in the greater heat and 
greater freedom of Nigeria he had won every academic honour open 
to the Union’s Africans (easier for them to study for a profession than 
practise it) and had developed a dashing, delightful style of writing. 
This style, though, is again not an exotic product; it is a cultivated 
man’s style and has nothing of that rather outlandish journalism or 
jazzy runyonism that most of the lesser African writers have taken 
to. Mr Mphahlele in fact, writes English like a native. 

Yes, the book is a key to many doors, perhaps the most significant 
for the future of this country being the one that leads to where 
another 10 million Africans in South Africa and 50 or 60 million 
more outside, are all settling down to do their life’s reading and 
writing in the English language. 

SYLVESTER STEIN. 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIOT. A Study in Form. By Barbara 
Hardy. (University of London. The Athlone Press. 255.) 

LITERARY REVIEWS AND ESSAYS. By Henry James. (Evergreen 
Books. Distributors in Great Britain: John Calder Ltd. 215.) 

In her study of the work of George Eliot, Mrs Hardy has not 
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attempted a critical commentary on either the art or the thought 
of that author. Her interest is almost wholly engaged in a close 
attentive study of the formal power that she throughout displays; a 
power which in the writer’s opinion, has so far surprisingly been 
neglected by the critics. Thus, Henry James, allergic to the ‘large 
loose baggy monsters’ of novels of the dimension of War and Peace, 
spoke of Middlemarch as a ‘treasure-house of detail, but an indifferent 
whole’. Elsewhere he wrote of George Eliot as having ‘no sense of 
form’: and it is this charge of formlessness that Mrs Hardy seeks 
energetically to dismiss in the volume under discussion. To this end, 
she has subjected the entire range of George Eliot’s novels to a close, 
systematic and highly revealing analysis; an analysis, be it noted, 
wholly innocent of the psycho-analytic, in which, nonetheless, both 
the hidden and the overt motives and actions of all the characters 
concerned are most searchingly and scrupulously assessed. As a 
result, the whole corpus of the work of George Eliot takes on a new and 
hitherto unsuspected significance: spontaneously, a flashpoint of 
consciousness has illumined an area of experience not always 
available to the casual, or even to the informed reader: beneath the 
surface of the novel there is revealed the whole intricacy of the 
pattern underlying that deceptive simplicity which, at one level, 
the author imposed upon the surface of her own work. In this closely 
reasoned, perceptive and very well written study, Mrs Hardy has 
done a marked service to George Eliot and to everyone interested in 
the work of a major figure of the Victorian era. 

Here’s riches! This collection of early essays and book reviews 
by the young Henry James contains more than 60 items not hitherto 
collected, either by the author himself, or, indeed, by anyone else: 
items which cover the first twenty years of his literary life. The 
contents are divided into two sections: ‘Essays on French Literature’ 
and ‘Essays on American and English Literature’; each consists of 
31 items. The first review of all was devoted by James to Nassau 
W. Senior’s ‘Essay on Fiction’, which appeared in the North 
American Review in October 1864, when the reviewer was 21: the 
last, on Matthew Arnold, published twenty years later, appeared in 
the English Illustrated Magazine in January 1884. The book has an 
introduction by the editor, Albert Mordell, who also provides some 
very full and useful notes to the articles. (Admirably as he has ful- 
filled his editorial duties, Mr Mordell himself displays some 
engaging eccentricities of style: thus, he talks of ‘the sensitiveness, 
nay pain’ James displays; later, he wonders why critics have quoted 
‘with approval, nay awe’ a remark of T. S. Eliot’s; further on, Mr 
Mordell speaks of James ‘unknowingly, nay naively, confirming 
himself in his own views’, etc.). The essays published in the first 
section have almost all been translated from the French; some, 
however, being translated into English, others into American; where, 
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for instance, we get the following: 






































There are two sorts of verses in Boileau: the most numerous, which 
seem by a good sophomore; the least numerous, which seem by a 
good senior. 


One of the most striking facts to emerge from this volume is the 
great admiration which James early and instinctively felt for 
the work of Sainte-Beuve. It was in many ways a matter of self- 
identification. James was 22 when he told Thomas Sergeant Perry 
that he wanted to be a writer, that ‘he wanted to be the American 
Sainte-Beuve’. That twenty years later, where Sainte-Beuve was 
concerned, James was still in the same frame of mind is forcibly 
demonstrated by the essay on Matthew Arnold, in which he con- 
fesses that his reason for liking Arnold is precisely that he reminds 
him ‘just the least little bit of the great Sainte-Beuve’. Later, he 
frankly adds: ‘I may confess that the measure of my enjoyment of a 
critic is the degree to which he resembles Sainte-Beuve.’ 

No one interested in Henry James, or indeed, in French, English 
or American literature, can fail to find in this closely-packed 
volume abundant interest and entertainment. What reader of 
Flaubert’s Temptation of St Anthony could resist the opening phrase of 
James’s review of that book? ‘St Anthony, as most readers know, 
was an Egyptian monk who, toward the end of the third century, 
hid himself in the desert to pray, and was visited by a series of 
hallucinations painfully irrelevant to this occupation’. 

BETTY MILLER. 


BEFORE NOON. By Ramon Sender. (Gollancz. 215.) 
ALL IN A LIFETIME. By Walter Allen. (Michael Joseph. 155.) 


Before Noon is a splendid evocation of boyhood, recalled with fresh- 

ness and immediacy by a Spanish officer dying in a French concen- 

tration camp after the defeat of the Republican Army. Pepe Garcés 
| is like any other healthy, mischievous boy, idling at his studies, 
angering his father, joining in ferocious gang warfare. But he differs 
from others in his extravagant courage and in his Quixotic day- 
dreams. He wants to be hero, saint and poet (like Don Quixote for 
| Dulcinea del Toboso) for his sweetheart, Valentina. To prove his 

courage to her, he allows another boy to fire a rifle into his thumb. 
| The bullet, lodged near the bone, festers and is finally extracted 
without anaesthetic and without complaint from the boy. He shows 
t the same fearlessness in exploring, shuddering with terror an under- 
ground cavern filled with tombs. He even begins to work hard at 
his lessons and passes his examinations to prove to Valentina that he 
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is ‘Lord of wisdom’, as well as of ‘love and dominations’. At school 
he learns from a lay brother in a glimmering way about the meaning 
of saintliness, though arrogance and naughtiness hold sway most of 
the time. But in the boy’s pride and gallantry, though often directed 
to absurd ends, is foreshadowed the quality of the man, who devotes 
himself single-mindedly to the study of a manual on fortifications as 
long as Madrid and Valencia hold out. When the last bulwarks of 
the Republic surrender, Pepe gives all his food away and prepares 
for death. He does not wish to go on living as a deceived hero’, to 
compromise with lies. In the defeat of his pride is mirrored the 
defeat of Spain’s pride, the end of an old and honourable way of life. 
This perhaps makes the book sound ponderous. It is, on the con- 
tary, often very funny, often moving — a bubbling spring of youthful 
gaiety and romantic innocence. 

All in a Lifetime is another retrospect. A man of seventy, this time 
looking back at his entire life. It is as thoroughly English as Senor 
Sender’s novel is Spanish. Billy Ashted, the hero, avowedly models 
himself on the author of Robinson Crusoe, and in the chapters about 
the voyage in the immigrant ship and Billy’s adventures in New 
York there is a distinct flavour of Defoe, Billy’s life has been a quiet 
and unadventurous one, apart from the American interlude, without 
conflict or tension. The characters remain static, as ‘given’ by the 
author to the end. Mr Allen is not concerned with the complexity or 
development of character, but rather with men as mirrors of social 
and political change. Billy Ashted is not, like his friend, George 
Thompson, or even like Well’s Mr Lewisham, an active agent of 
change, he is rather the passive recipient of it. And in him is to be 
found the backbone of the early Socialist movement in England. He 
is the intelligent, responsive artisan, a diligent attender at the 
Mechanics Institute and University Extension lectures. He reads 
Marx and Mill, Ruskin, Carlyle, Morris, Shaw and Wells. He joins 
the I L P but a little half-heartedly. He is pro-Boer, but is too patrio- 
tic to remain pacifist in the First World War and joins up with his 
eldest son. He remains a Socialist to the last, but is never quite in the 
thick of the fight; perhaps the central excitements of his life are the 
pleasures of the intellect, reading, music, looking at pictures. Ashted 
views the poverty of his childhood with impersonal stoicism. The 
earlier pages brilliantly evoke the life of an artisan’s family in a 
Staffordshire town at the end of the last century: the squalid slum, 
the drunken father, the clinging to respectability, the Sunday 
clothes taken out of pawn on Saturdays and returned on Monday 
morning, the pride in not being quite on the lowest rung: ‘Pray God 
we never sink so low as green-bummed ‘uns,’ says Billy’s mother, 
referring to the Christmas geese sold cheaply on Christmas Eve when 
putrefaction had already set in. This is a beautifully carpentered 
book; the transitions in time are handled with great ease and skill - 
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like a piece of solid, English furniture, from a craftsman’s hand, not 


exciting or bedazzling, but made to last. EILEEN FRASER. 


FLIGHT AND PURSUIT. By Stuart Holroyd. (Gollancz. 21s.) 


I hope that readers will not be put off this book, as I was at first, by 
the supposition that Mr Holroyd participated in the antics of ‘angry 
young men’ and was therefore somehow trivial. True, it is a bit 
disconcerting to face a philosophical autobiography by a young man 
of twenty-five — but this is a perfectly legitimate way of writing an 
‘I think’ book. The ego, which is the vehicle for the thoughts, is 
. presented to us in a simple and frank way and there is no monkey 
1 business of posturing or self-projection. Holroyd’s book is about the 
phases of the growth of his belief in God and, through his religious 
feeling, the return to the principle of social solidarity. It is all very 
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r soberly and reasonably put, though the writing is rather diffuse. 
s As he is so young, one is tempted to use Mr Holroyd as a yard- 
t stick for ‘what the young are thinking’. This seems to me a mistake 
N as there is, alas, evidence that more young Englishmen are concerned 
t about what class they belong to than about the basic problems of 
it birth, copulation and death. The Old Ones must nevertheless be 
e curious about the kind of reading that has influenced Mr Holroyd 
vr so far. I was surprised that he is such an admirer of Francis Thomp- 
al son’s Hound of Heaven — but he is less concerned with the lush form 
e than with the essential idea. I would expect him to have read 
of Kierkegaard and | was happily surprised that Unamuno has not 
ye been forgotten. I would have thought that Berdyaev, Simone Weil 
le and Teilhard de Chardin might have much to say of interest to Mr 
e Holroyd in his present position. B. W. 
1s 
TO KEEP FAITH. By Mary Middleton Murry. (Constable. 16s). 
is Though primarily a pious and touching tribute by the survivor of a 
ne happy marriage, Mrs Murry’s book incidentally throws light upon 
1e the working of the critical mind. Middleton Murry always adhered 
od | to Rémy de Gourmont’s view of criticism, that ‘the whole effort of a 
ne | sincere man is to erect his personal impressions into laws.’ He was 
a married four times. His first wife died, after years of illness, at thirty- 
n, four; his second wife died even younger; his third marriage was 
ay | unhappy; and his fourth was idyllic. This happy conclusion after a 
ay series of tragedies certainly contributed to the point of view he 
od | adopted in his criticism of Swift and Fielding, and it may have 
er, coloured his final meditations on the significance of D. H. Lawrence. 
en When Murry wrote that ‘the one thing worth listening to that I have 
ed to say is that man-woman love is the supreme felicity, and that it is 


attainable’, he may have thought, and may perhaps have been justi- 
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fied in thinking, that he had reached the same conclusion as 
Lawrence. It is possible, all the same, that his own happy ‘personal 
impressions’ caused him to detect an emphasis in Lawrence’s last 
prose work, The Man who Died, which is doubtfully there. For the 
rest, Mrs Murry’s account of eighteen years of increasing happiness, 
achieved in the most unpromising circumstances, could easily have 
seemed implausible and even cloying. But scepticism becomes diffi- 
cult in face of her calm and simple assurance. 


THE SIXTH SENSE: AN INQUIRY INTO EXTRA-SENSORY PERCEP- 
TION. By Rosalind Heywood. (Chatto and Windus. 215.) 


In spite of its sub-title, this book is not so much an inquiry as a very 
compressed account of the investigation of psi, or scientifically inex- 
plicable psychic phenomena, from the founding of the Society for 
Psychical Research up to the present time. The author has included 
so much information that she is hardly able to do justice 
to her gift for lucid exposition of complicated theories. By dealing in 
a single volume with Sidgwick, Myers, Gurney, Gilbert Murray, 
Soal, Tyrrell, Carington, Rhine, and other investigators, with the 
theories of Thouless, Broad and Price and others, and with the per- 
formances of some famous mediums, she leaves the reader feeling he 
has been told both too much and not enough. But the book certainly 
proves, if it needed proving, that psi is becoming academically 
respectable. The fact of telepathy has been acknowledged in a pre- 
sidential address to the Zoological Section of the British Association, 
and also by Freud; and the whole problem of psi engages the close 
attention of the former Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Cambridge and the Wykeham Professor of Logic at Oxford. For 
all that, it is queerly boring to read about the experiments, with their 
elaborate anti-fraud precautions: light-proof boxes lined with red 
velvet and lit by ‘a tiny electric pea-lamp’ controlled by a silent key, 
with a commutator to transpose the wires between the keys and the 
lamps, and so on. Poor psi! She must be tough to survive such treat- 
ment. 


R. R. 


Many people connected with this review will regret 

with us the death of Wilfrid Gray, our one-time 

business manager and a constant friend to THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
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Who’s Who 


GERDA COHEN has just returned 


from a visit to Israel. 


ELIZABETH JENNINGS is the 


author of A Sense of the World, 
A Way of Looking and other 


poems. 


ABIOSEH NICOL (who contri- 


buted to our special number 
on Africa) was born in Sierra 
Leone and _ educated in 
Nigeria, subsequently taking a 
degree in Natural Science at 
Cambridge. 


SIR HERBERT READ’S article 


forms part of a correspondence 
between himself and Edward 
Dahlberg, who first came to 
fame when Putnams published 
Bottom Dog (1929) with a fore- 
word by D. H. Lawrence. 


SIMONE WEIL’S essay (of which 
we published the first part last 
month) was written during the 
war and originally appeared 
in Ecrits de Londres (Gallimard) 
under the title La Personne et le 
Sacré. 
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Documents on 
German Foreign 
Policy 


Series C. Volume II 
The Third Reich: First Phase 


The second in a series of six, this 
volume begins on October 14, 
1933, with the German with- 
drawal from the League of 
Nations and the Disarmament 
Conference, and ends on June 13, 
1934, the eve of Hitler’s first 
meeting with Mussolini at Venice. 

47s. 6d. (post 2s.) 


The Economic 
Blockade 


VOLUME II 
by W. N. MEDLICOTT 


Covering the period from June, 
1941, to the summer of 1945, this 
is the second and concluding 
volume of the history of the 
economic blockade in the Second 
World War. It deals with the 
place of economic warfare in 
the grand strategy of the Allies, 
and with the application of the 
detailed plan to strangle the 
economy of Germany, Italy and 
Japan. 50s. ( post 2s.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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Name (Block Letters) 


Address 


Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong li 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this Sevnee with the type of indication whi 
treats a word in the test as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally gi an anagram, ¢tc.: a reference, often literary, to some 


t of the whole wand f is $ invariably given. — notes, with references, 
aspec ry 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the last of a Competition series of six. 


ee ae apenas wos Se ae eae Ran ao pee 
money to the most successful so 


For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for —— — wrong. 
Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 
so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, June 22nd. The 
“ee should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 


The Crossword en eye undertake to enter into correspondence, ce, th 
aires eae baer ni doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Spurned lover of 3, a cannibal ? (9) 


‘Great knees and feet of some pale 

Border Scot, 28’s version of Boaz (7) 

Get Maltese Shylock to put stripes on striped coats (7) 

Lost foot-race to disguised Thought — shattered i’faith, about a length 
(7) 

B. and 16’s deserter of Aspasia, one to coin gold (7) 

Tiger’s master was to dwindle for 81 of these (9) 

Hub-turner heard all about an execution (by knee) (4) 

Well known Bean was — ran away from Palace (4) 





woman’ (5) 


Litigious Dartmoor telescopist in home of German confederation? (9) 
Painter who was the reverse of fashionable in daubs (7) 

His To-morrow is Unborn — gives powerful Russian his quietus (7) 
Tragic bandit like grenadine (7) 

Naturally, he put nothing in the wrong months: see 9 (7) 

Island Street associated with Priestley (5) 

Butt’s husband, one who understands open country (9) 


CLUES DOWN 


See about a place where flappers were employed (6) 

Birmingham lady who made a corner, to steal one coin (9) 

Fox’s wife had valuable old fur with oriental tail (8) 

The treatment for Elynour — or Clarence? (7) 

Leicester’s victim plunders a gallery? (7) 

Priestley’s was attracted by Lena — attraction is about right! (6) 
Was blinded by sparrows and died in bird’s grip (5) 

Endless foul unfinished bit of music — the worst sort of Hell! (8) 
Leaders with Hawk that Crane failed to win (3, 6) 

Quiverful’s author: see 12 (8) 

Not quite polite chap, too fond of a Dahlia (8) 

There was peace here — transport’s source of light (7) 

I wrote of Volga Boatmen — turn the family up, I can! (7) 

He wants a dainty, high class witch (6) 

Not long ago, in murder, this Abe made use of dancing men (6) 
Comedian for the Emperor about 5 (5) 


w) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 49 


NOTES 


ACROSS 


1. Fuller Pilch. 4. Plot, 1586. 9. 
on in anagram. 10. W. Abbey, 
Jonson. 11. doctor, vb., H in viz. 
rev., ago. 14. urva, is: Hindu myth. 
15. ro-saline, Romeo and 7. 19. R.S., 
Tommy S. 22. Dekker. 24. The 


LR | 
Emerald Isle. 26. sing-les. 27. P. in BGO ecatie 
anagram. ia ARHRH & 
Eis EN a 
DOWN iM} SA: Be Os | 
HL deladute [1 ates 
2. ‘On with the m.’ 4. David B.: i in 


blaze. 5. bar, biz,on. 7. Swift. 8. Theatre: a Dr., Orion. 20. nut, 
N. Leeds, Strange Interlude: in, N.A. Isia(c): Tempest 2. 1. 21. A. Christie. 
13. Bias was one. 16. Abbey 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, WC 1 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 
U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 








